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ADVERTISEMENT. 


E the Subſcribers, inhabit- 
ants of Kentucky, and 


well acquainted with the country 
from its firſt ſettlement; at the re- 


queſtof the author of this book, have 


carefully reviſed it, and recommend 


it to the Public as an exceeding 
good performance, containing as Ac- 
curate a deſcription of our coun 

as we think can poſlibly be given: 
much preferable to any in our 


1 knowledge extant; and think it will 


be of great atility to the Public. 
Witneſs our hands this 12th day of 


May, Anno Domini 1784. 


DANIEL BOON, 
LEVI TODD, 


JAMES HARROD, 
A 2 


FREFACE 


E jr generality of thoſe geographers, who 
„Have attempted a map, or deſcription of 
America, ſeem either to have had no knowledge 
of Kentucky or to have neglected it, although a 
place of infinite importance: and the reſt have 
proceeded fo erroneouſly, that they have left the 
world as much in darkneſs as before. 

When Jviſited Kentucky, I found it ſo far to 


exceed my expectations, although great, that J 


concluded it was a pity, that the world had not 
adequate information of it. I conceived that a 
proper deſcription of it was an object highly in- 
tere/ting to the United States ; and therefore in- 
credible. as it may appear to ſome, I muſt de- 
clare, that this performance is not publiſhed 
from Iucrative motives, but ſolely to inform the 
world of the happy climate, and plentiful ſoil of 
this favoured region. And J imagine the rea- 
der will believe me the more eafily when I inform 
him, that I am not an inhabitant of Kentucky, 
but having been there ſome time, by my acquain- 
tance in it, am ſufficiently able to publiſh the 

A3. truth, 
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truth, and from principl 


voured to avoid every ſþt 


_ conſciouſneſs of this ent 


the public candour, whe! 


found, The three gentle 


with their recommenda 
Todd, and Col. Harro 
 fettlers, and perfectly u 
country. To them 1 a 

indebted for their friend, 
which they cheerfully co 
intereſted view of being 
My thanks are more 27 
who was earlier acquai 
this performance than « 
appears by the account 
I eſteemed curious and i 


have publiſhed them fran 


advantage may. poſhbly 
this book, as thoſe who * 
ky will undoubtedly. fi 
To ſuch I affirm, that t. 
or deſeribed but what tl 
ous that it would be of. 
omitted nothing, and be 
in every part, That it 


feet, is the fincere. 222 
a a J | 
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inciple, have cautiouſly endea- 
ery ſpecies of falſehood. The 
is encourages me to hope for 
„ where errors may poſſibly be 
gentlemen honourinę this work. 
mendation, Col. Boon, Col: 
Harrod, were among the firſt 
fly well acquainted with the 
n 1 acknowledge myſelf much 
friendly aſſiſtance in this work, 
ully contributed, with a diſ- 
'being ſerviceable to the public. 
ore eſpecially due to Col. Boon, 
acquainted with the object of” 
than any other now liuing, as 
count of his adventures, which: 
and intereſting, and therefore 
m from bis own mouth. Much 
2 ariſe to the pelſeſſor of 
who wiſh to travel in Kentuc- 
diy find. it a Complete Guide. 
that there is nothing mentioned 
ow they will find true. Conſti- 
be of. general utility, . I have 
and been exceeding pat ticular 
hat it may have the deft red . 
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HE firſt white man 

counts of, who diſco: 
was one James, M'Bride, 
with. ſome others, in the 
down the Ohio in canoes, 
of Kentucky riyer, and 
with the firſt letters of his 
which remains to this day, 
noitred the country; and. 
the pleaſing news of their 
tract of land in North Ar 
in the world. From thi; 
concealed till about the 
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man we have certain ac- 
\ diſcovered this province, 
Bride, who, in company 
in the year 1754. ing 
anoes, landed at the mout 
„and there marked a tree 
of his name, and the date, 
lis day. Theſe men recon- 
; and returned home with 
f their diſcovery of the heſt 
rth America, and probably 
m this period it remained 
t the year 1767, when one 
John 


„ 

John Finley, and ſome others, trading wich 
the Indians, fortunately travelled over the fer- 
tile region, now called Kentucky, then but 
known to the Indians, by the name of the 
Dark and Bloody Ground, and ſometimes the 
Middle Ground. This country greatly engag- 
ed Mr. Finley's attention. Some time after, 
diſputes ariſing between the Indians and tra- 
ders, he was obliged to decamp; and returned 
to his place of reſidence in North Carolina, 
where he communicated his diſcovery to Col. 
Daniel Boon, and a few more, who conceiv- 
ing it to be an intereſting object, agreed in 
the year 1769 to undertake a journey-1n order 
to explore it. After a long fatiguing march, 
over a mountaneous wildermeſs, in a weſt ward 
direction, they at length arrived upon its bor- 
ders; and from the top of an eminence, with 
joy and wonder, deſcried the beautiful land- 
ſcape of Kentucky. Here they encamped, and 
ſome went to hunt proviſions, which were rea- 
dily procured, there being plenty of game, 
while Col. Boon and John Finley made a tour 
through the country, which they found far 
exceeding their expectations, and returning to 
camp, informed their companions of their dif- 
coveries: but in ſpite of this promiſing begin- 
ning, this company, meeting with nothing 
bur hardſhips and adverſity, grew exceeding! 
diſheartened, and was plundered, Aifoerled, | 
and killed by the-Indians; except Col, 8 

. | WO 
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who continued an inhabitant of the wilderneſs 
until the year 1771, when he returned home. 
About this time Kentucky had drawn the 
attention of ſeveral gentlemen. Doctor Wal- 
ker of Virginia, with a number more, made a 
tour weſtward for diſcoveries, endeavouring 
to find the Ohio river; and afterwards he and 
General Lewis, at Fort Stanwix, purchaſed 
from the Five Nations of Indians the lands 
laying on the north ſide of Kentucky, Col. 
Donaldſon, of Virginia, being employed by 
the State to run a line from fix. miles above 
the Long Iſland, on Holſton, to the month of 
the great Kenhaway, and finding thereby that 
an extenſive tract of excellent: country would 
be cut off to the Indians, was ſolicited, by the 
inhabitants of Clinch and Holſton, to purchaſe 
the lands laying on the north ſide of Kentucky 
river fromthe Five Nations. This purchaſe 
he completed for five hundred pounds, ſpecie. 
It was then agreed, to fix a boundary line,. 
running from the Long Iſland on Holſton to 
the head of Kentucky river: thence down.the 
fame to the mouth, thence up the Ohio, to the 
mouth of Great Kenhaway ; but this valuable 
purchaſe the State refuſed to confirm. 
Richard Henderſon, of North Carolina, be- 
ing informed of this country by Col. Boon, he, 
and ſome other gentlemen held a treaty with 
the Cherokee Indians at Wataga, in March 
1775, and then purchaſed from them the lands 
e lying. 


Tying on the ſouth ſide of Kentucky river, for 
goods, at valuable rates, to the amount of ſix 
thouſand pounds, ſpecie. 

Soon after this purchaſe, the State of Virgi- 
nia took the alarm, agreed to pay the money 
Col. Donaldſon had contracted for, and then 
diſputed Mr. Henderſon's right of purchaſe, 
as a private gentleman of another ſtate, in be- 
half of himſelf: However for his eminent ſer- 
vices to his country, and for having been in- 
ſtrumental in making ſo valuable an acquiſition 
to Virginia, that ſtate was pleaſed to reward 
him with a tract of land, at the mouth of 
Green River, to the amount of two hundred 
thouſand acres; and the ſtate of North Caroli- 
na gave him the like quantity in Powel's Val- 
ley. This region was formerly claimed by 
various tribes of Indians; whoſe title, if they 
had any, originated in ſuch a manner, as to ren- 
der it doubtful which” ought to. poſſeſs it; 
Hence this fertile ſpot became an object of 
contention, a theatre of war, from which it 
was properly demominated the Bloody 
Grounds: Their contentions not being likely 
to decide the right to any particular tribe, as 
ſoon as Mr. Henderſon and his friends propoſ- 
ed to purchaſe, the Indians agreed to ſell ; and 
notwithſtanding the valuable confideration - 
they received, have continued ever ſince trou- 
bleſome neighbours to the new ſettlers. 
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SITUATION and BOUNDARIES. 


KENTUCEY is ſituated, in its central part, 
near the latitude of 38* north, and 85% weſt 
longitude, and lying within the fifth climate, 
its longeſt day is 14 hours 40 minutes. It is 
bounded on the north by the great Sandy- 
creek; by the Ohio on the N. W. by North- 
Carolina on the ſouth; and by the Cumber- 
land mountain on the eaſt, being upwards of 
250 miles in length, and two hundred in 
breadth; and is at preſent divided into three 
counties, Lincoln, Fayette and Jefferſon; of 
which Fayette and Jefferſon are bounded by 
the Ohio, and the river Kentucky ſeparates 
Fayette, on its north ſide from the other two. 
There are. at preſent eight towns laid off, and 

building, and more are propoſed. 
Louiſville, at the Falls of Ohio, and Beards- 
town, are in Jefferſon county; Harrodſburgh, 
Danville, and Boons-burrow, in Lincoln coun- 
ty; Lexington, Lees-town, and Greenville, 
in Fayette county; the two laſt being on Ken- 
tucky river. At theſe and many other places, 
on this and other rivers, inſpecting-houſes 
are eſtabliſhed for Tobacco, which may be 
cultivated to great advantage, although not 
altogether the ſtaple commodity of the coun- 

try. 
RIVERS. 
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THE beautiful river; Ohio bounds Kentuc- 
ky in its whole length, being a mile and ſome- 
times leſs in breadth, and is ſufficient to carry 
boats of great burthen. Its general courſe is 
ſouth 60 degrees weſt; and in its courſe it re- 
cCeives numbers of large and ſmall rivers, which 
pay tribute to its glory. The only diſad van- 
tage this fine river has, is a rapid, one mile 
and an half long, and one mile and a quarter 
broad, called the Falls of Ohio. In this place 
the river runs over a rocky bottom, and the 
deſcent is ſo gradual, that the fall does not in 
the whole exceed twenty feet. In ſome places 
we may obſerve it to fall a few feet. When 
the ſtream is low, empty boats only can paſs 
and repaſs this rapid; their lading muſt be 
tranſported by land; but when higa, boats of 
any burthen may paſs in ſafety. Excepting 
this place, there is not a finer river in the world 
for navigation by boats. Beſides this, Ken- 
tucky is watered by eight ſmaller rivers, and 
many large and ſmall creeks. 

Licking River heading in the mountains 
with Cumberland River, and the North Branch 
of Kentucky runs in a N. W. direction for up- 
wards of a hundred miles, collecting its ſil ver 
ſtreams from many branches, and is about one 
hundred yards broad at its mouth. 
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Red River“ heads and interlocks with the 
main branch of Licking, and flows in a S. W. 


.courſe into Kentucky River, being about ſix» 


ty miles long, and fixty yards wide at its mouth, 

The Kentucky River riſes, with three heads, 
from a mountainous part of the country. Its 
northern branch interlocks with Cumberland; 
runs half way in a weſtern direction, And the 
other half N. weſterly. It is amazingly crook« 


ed, upwards of two hundred miles in length, 


and about one hundred and fiſty yards broad, 
Elkhorn is a ſmall river which empties it- 
ſelf into Kentucky in a N. W. by W, courſe; 
is about fifty miles long, and fifty yards broad 
at the mouth, 67. by = 5 
Dick's River joins the Kentucky in-a N. 
Welt direction; is about forty-five miles long, 
and forty-five yards wide at its mouth. This 
river curiouſly heads and interlocks its branch. 
es with Salt River, Green River, and the wa- 
ters of Roek-caſtle River. — Salt River riſes at 
four different places near each other. The 
windings of this river are curious, rolling its 
ſtreams round a ſpacious tract of fine land, and 
uniting almoſt fifteen miles before they ap- 
proach the Ohio, and twenty miles below the 
Falls. It is amazingly crooked, runs a weſtern 
courſe near ninety les. 
Green River interlocking with che heads of 
3 This river is @ principal branch of the Ken 
tucky. * 
ot IL B Dick's 


* 
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"Dick's River, as mentioned above, is alſo à- 
mazingly crooked, keeps a weſtern courſe for 
upwards of one hundred and fifty miles, and is 


about eighty yards wide at its mouth, which 
is about two hundred and twenty miles below 
the Falls. 

Cumberland Miiver, interlocks with the 
northern branch of Kentucky, as aforeſaid, 
and rolling round the other arms of Kentucky 
among the - 169 wary oh in aſouthern courſe for 
one hundred miles; then in a ſouth weſtern 
courſe for above one hundred miles ; then in a 
ſouthern and S. weſtern courſe for about two 
hundred and fifty more, finds the Ohio, four 


hundred and thirteen miles below the Falls. 


At the ſertlements, it js two hundred yards 
broad; and at its mouth three hundred, hav- 
ing paſſed through - North Carolina in about 


half its courſe. * 


The Great; Kenhaway, or New River, riſes 
in North Carolina, runs a northern, and N. 


W. courſe fer upwards of four hundred miles, 


and finds the Ohio four hundred miles above 
the Falls. It is about five hundred yards wide 
at its mcuth. Theſe two rivers are juſt a:M- 
tioned, being beyond our limits. They run 
contrary courſes, are exceeding large, and it 18 
worth notice, that Clinch, Holſtein, Nolachuc- 


ky, and French-Broad rivers, take their riſe | 


between theſe two, or rather weſti-ard of New 
River, ſome of them riſing and: W 
wit 
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—with it; and when they meet, form what is 
called the Tenaſee River, which runs a weſt- 
ern courſe, and finds the Ohio twelve miles 
below Cumberland River. It is very large, 
and has. ſpacious tracts of fine land. 

Theſe rivers are navigable for boats almoſt 
to their ſourc:s, without rapids, for the great- 
eſt part of the year. This country is general- 
ly level, and abounding with mags Eau. which 

uſually lies about ſix fert deep, except in hol- 
lows, where ſtreams run, where we find the 
rock in the botto n of the channel. 

The ſprings an] ſtreams leſſen in June, and 
continue low, hindering navigation, until No- 

vember, when the autumnab rains ſoon prepare 
the rivers for boats, and repleniſh the whole 
country with water; but although the ſtreams 
decreaſe, yet there is always ſufficient for do- 
meſtic uſes. There ar2 many fine ſprings, 
that never fail; every farmer has a good one it 
leaſt ; and excallent wells may caſily be dug. 


Naruurr of the SOIL. 


THE country, in ſome parts, is nearly le- 
vel; in others nat ſo much ſo; in. others again 
hilly, but moderately, and in ſuch places there 
is moſt water. The levels are not like a cat- 
pet, but interſperſed with ſmall rifings and de- 
| B 2 clivitics, 
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clivities, which form a beautiful proſpect. A 


great part of the ſoil is amazingly fertile; ſome 
not ſo good, and ſome poor. The inhabitants 
diſtinguiſh its quality by firſt, ſecond, and 
third rate lands; and ſcarcely any ſuch thing 


as a marſh or ſwamp is to be found, There 


is a ridge, where Kentucky riſes, nearly of the 
ze of a mountain. 


All the land below the Great Kenhaway un- 
til we come near the waters of Licking River 
is broken, hiily, and generally poor; except 
in ſome valleys, and on Little and Great San- 
dy creeks, where there is ſome firſt rate land, 


but moſtly ſecond and third rate. It is ſaid, 


that near this water is found a pure ſalt rock. 


Upon the north branch of Licking, we find a 


great body of firſt rate land. This ſtream runs 


nearly parallel to the Ohio for a conſiderable 


diſtance, and is about ſeven miles from the 
m-uth of Limeſtone Creek, where is a fine 


harbour for buats coming down the Ohio, and 
now a common landing. It ts fixty-five miles 


from Lexington, to which there is a large 
wagon road. The main branch of Licking, 
is about twenty-two miles from Limeſtone, 
On this ſtream we find ſome firſt, but moſtly 


ſ:cond and third rate lands, and towards its 


head ſomething hilly. 1 here we find the 
Blue Licks, two fine ſalt ſprings, where great 
plenty of falt may be made. Round theſe 


licks, 
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A licks, the foil is poor for * diſtance, being 
e much impregnated with ſalt. 

ts The ſouthern branch of Licking, and all its 
d other arms, ſpread through a.great body of 
g fiſt, and ſome ſecond- rate land, where there 
e is abundance of cane, and ſome ſalr licks, and 


ie fprings, On theſe ſeveral branches of Licking, 
are good mill feats, and navigation to the O- 


1— hio, from the fork down to its mouth. The 
er land is hilly, and generally poor, yet along the 
pt ſtreams and in valleys we find ſome excellent 
1— land. 

* The Elkhorn lands are much eſteemed, be- 
d, ing fituated in a bend of Kentucky River, of 
2 great extent, in which this little river, or rather 
a large creek riſes. Here we find moſtiy firlt 
as rate land, and near the Kentucky River ſecond 
le and third rate. This great tract is beautifully 
E ſituated, covered with cane, wild rye, and clu- 
je ver and many of the ſtreams altord fine mill 
d feats. 

es The lands below the mouth of Elkhorn; 

Ee up Eagle Creek, and towards the Ohio, are 
85 hilly and poor, except thoſe contained in a 
e. great bend of the Ohio oppofite Great Miami, 
ly eat off by the big-bone and Bank-lick creeks, 
ts interlucking, and running ſeparate courſes, 
* Here we find a great deal of good land, but 


at fomething hilly. | 
ſe 3 On Kentucky River we find man fert 4 | 
: walker, or bo:toms- along the river, eſpecially. 
„ B 3 | cee 
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towards its riſe. There is good land alſo on 
Red River, but towards the heads of this, and 
Kentucky the foil is broken; but even here, 
we find in valleys, and along ſtreams a great 
deal of fruitful land. Generally the ſoil with- 
in a mile or two of Kentucky River is of the 
third and fourth rates; from about that dis 
ſtance, as we leave it on either fide ; we ap- 
proach good lands. The country through 
which it winds its courſe, for the moſt part, 
may be conſidered as level to its banks, or 
rather precipices; from the brow of which, we 


behold the river, three and ſometimes four 


hundred feet deep, like a great canal. For a 
more particular account of this, we refer the 
reader to where we treat of the curioſities of 
Kentucky, | | 
Lick's River runs through a great body of 
firſt rate land, abounding every where with 
cane, and affords many excellent mill ſeats.— 
Many mills are already built on this ſtream, 
and wilt have a plentiful ſupply of water in the 
dryeſt feaſons. The banks of this river, near 
its mouth, are ſimilar to the banks of Kentuc- 
ky. The ſeveral ſtreams and branches of Salt 
River afford excellent mill ſeats. Theſe roll 
themſelves through a great tract of excellent 
land, but the country from the junction of 
theſe waters, and ſome miles above towards 
the Ohio, which may be about twenty: five 


miles, is level and poor, and has abundance 


ot 
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of ponds. For a conſiderable diſtance from 
the head of this river, the land is of the firſt. 


quality, well fituated, and abounds with fine 


cane. Upon this and Dick's River, the inha- 
bitants are chiefly ſettled, it being the ſafeſt 
part of the country from the ineurſiens of the 
Indians. "2195 15; Las mov ft and 
Green River affords excellent mill ſeats, and 
a. conſtant ſtream. - This is allowed to be the 


| beſt watered part of Kentucky. On its banks 


we find many fine bottoms, ſome firſt rate, but. 
moſtly fecond and third rate lands; and at 
ſome diſtance, many knobs, ridges, and broken: 
poor land. Below a, creek, called Sinking 
Creek, on this river, within fifty miles of 
Ohio, towards Salt River, a great territory 


begins, called Green River Barrons, extending 


to the Ohio. It has no timber, and little wa- 
ter, but affords excellent paſturage for catile;- 
On ſome parts of this river, we find abun- 
dance ef cane, ſome falt licks, and ſulphureous 
and bituminous ſprings. South of Green Ri- 

ver in the lands reſerved for the continental, 


and ſtate troops of Virginia, an cxceeding va- 
! luable lead mine has lately been diſcovered. 


Iron ore is found an Rough. Creek, a ſtream: 
running into this river. The part of Cumber- 
land River which is in the Kentucky country, 
traverſe a hilly poor land, though in ſome parts 
we ſind good foil along its fides. The other 
rivers | mentioned (viz, Great Kenhaway and 

: Tanaſee 


the numerous rivers that flow into it from both? 
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Tenaſee are not in the Kentucky country, and 
therefore do not come properly within iny 
lan. 

The reader by caſting his eye upon the map. 
and viewing round the heads of Licking, from 
the Ohio, and round the heads, of Kentucky, 
Dick's River, and down Green River to the- 
Ohie, may view, in that great compaſs of a- 
bove one hundred mites ſquare, the moſt ex- 
— 4 country upon which the ſun ever 

ne: 

The Ohio River, the great reſervoir of all: 


fides, has many - fine valleys along its ſides; 
and we obſerve that oppoſite to each of · them 
tllere is a hill; theſe hills and bottoms chang- 
iag- ſides alternately. It only remains under 
this head to inform the reader that there is a- 
great body of firſt rate land near the Falls, or 
Rapids,, called Bare-graſs ; and it will be ſuf- 
fieient juſt to mention that the country on the» 
N. W. fide of the Ohio, is allowed by all tra- 
vellers to be-: a molt fertile, level country, and? 
well watered. 
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ATR and CLIMATE. 
THIScountry is more: temperate and healthy 


than the other- ſettled parts off America. Is 
1 | Sam- 
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mm 
Summer it wants the ſandy heats which Virgi:- 
nia and Carolina experience, and receives a 
fine air from its rivers. In Winter, which at 
moſt only laſts three months, commonly two, 
and is but ſeldom ſevere, the peaple are ſafe 
in bad houſes; and the beaſts have a good ſup- 
ply without fodder. The Winter begins a- 
bout Chriſtmas, and ends about the firſt of 
March; at fartheſt dees not exceed the middle 
of that month. Snow ſeldom falls deep or lies 
long. The weſt winds often bring ſtorms, and 
the caſt winds clear the ſky; but there is no 
ſteady rule of weather in that reſpect, as in 
the northern ſtates. The weſt winds are ſome- 
times cold and nitrous. The Ohio running 
in that direction, and there being mountains 
on that quarter, the weſterly wad; by ſweep- 
ing along their tops, in the cold regions bo 
the air, and over a- long tract of frozen water, 


collect cold in their courſe, and convey it over 


the Kentucky country; but the weather is not 
ſo intenſely fevere as theſe winds bring with 
them in Pennſylvania. . The air and fcalons de- 
pend very much on the winds, as to heat and 
cold, dryneſs and moiſture. 


SOIL. 
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1 THE foil of Kentucky is of a looſe, deep | 
| black mould, without ſand, in the firſt rate 
1 lands about two or three feet deep, and ex- 


foms places the mould inclines to brown, In 
ſoͤme the wood, as the natural conſequence of 
1 too rich a ſoil, is of little value, appearing like 
of dead timber and large ſtumps in a field 1 7 


| 
1 eecding luxurious in all its productions. In 

f 

| 

| 


N cleared. Theſe parts are not conſiderable. 
. The country in general may be conſidered as 
il well timbered, producing large trees of many 
10 kinds, and to be exceeded by no country in 
ih variety. Thoſe which are-peculiar to Ken- | 
0 --, tacky are the ſugar tree, which grows in all | 


„parts in great plenty; and furniſhes every fa- 

|||, . mily with plenty of excellent ſugar. The ho- 
neys-locuſt is curiouſly ſurrounded with large 
| | thorhy ſpikes be iring broad and long pods in 
| | form of peas, has a ſweet taite, and makes ex- 


iſ - Cc£Ellent beer. on kun ka 361 lid Ml 
1 The coffee. tree greatly reſembles the black 

Will oak, grows large, and alſo bears a pod, in 
Mill Which is (encloſed coffee. The papwa-tree | 
0 does not grow to a great ſize, is a ſoft wood, 
(118 bears a ſine fruit, much like a cucumber in 

il ſh ipe and ſize, and taſtes ſweet. The cucum- 


1 bec-tree is ſmall and ſoft, with remarkable 
111118 leaves: 
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leaves, bears a fruit much reſembling that 
from which it is named. Black mulberry- 
trees are in abundance. The wild cherry-tree 
is here frequent, of large ſize, and ſupplies the 
inhabitants with boards for all their buildings. 
Here alſo is the buck-eye, an exceeding foft 

wood, 'bearing a remarkable black fruit, and 


ſome other kinds of trees not common elſe- 


where, Here is great plenty of fine cane, on 
which the cattle feed. and grow fat. This 
plant in general grows from three to twelve 


feet high, of a hard ſubſtance, with joints at 


eight or ten inches diſtange along the ſtalk, 
from which proceed leaves reſembling thoſe of 
the willow. There are many cane brakes ſo 
thick and tall. that it is difficult to paſs through 
them. Where no cane giows, there is abund- 
ance of wild-rye, clover, andbuffalo-graſs, co- 
vering, vaſt tracts of country, and affordin 

excellent food for cattle, The fields are go- 


vered with abundance of wild herbage not 


_ L ommon to other countries. The Shawaneſe 
arge 


Is in 
lack 
, in 4 
tree 


fallad, wild lettuce, and pepper- grafs, and ma- 


ny more as yet unknown to the inhabitants, 
but which, no doubt, have excellent . tues. 
Here are ſeen the fineſt crown-imperial in the 


world, the cardinal flower, ſo much extolled 


for its ſcarlet colour; and all the year, ex- 


cepting the Winter months, the plains and 
valleys are adorned with variety of flowers of 
the meſt admirable beauty. Here is r 
N foun 


- : 
„ — 
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Found the tulip-bearing laurel-tree, or magno- 
lia, which has an extenfive ſmell, and continues 
to bloſſom and ſeed for ſeveral months toge- 
zC£0er, | 

This country is richeſt on the higher lands, 
exceeding the fineſt low grounds in the ſettled 
parts of the continent. When cultivated it 
produces in common ſifty and fixty buſhels 
per acre; and I have heard it aflirmed by cre- 
. dible perſons, that above one hundred buſhels 
of good corn were produced from an acre in 
one ſeaſon, The firſt rate land is too rich for 
wheat üll it has been reduced by four or five 

years cultivation. * 
Col. Harrod, a gentleman of veracity in 
:Kentucky, has lately experienced the produc- 
tion of ſmall grain, and affirms, that he had 
thirty-five buſhels of wheat, and fifty buſhels 
.of rye per acre. | | 
I think, in common, the land will produce 
about thirty buſhels of wheat and:rye, upon a 
moderate computajion, per acre; and this is 
the general opinion of the inhabitants. We 
may ſuppoſe that barley and oats will increaſe 3 
abundantly ; as yet they have not been ſuffici- 
.ently tried. The ſoil is very favourable to flax + 
and hemp, turnips, potatoes, and cotton, which ? 
grow in abundance ; and the ſecond, third. 
and fourth rate lands are as proper for ſmall | 
grain. Theſe accounts of ſuch amazing fer- 
ulity may, to ſome, appear incredible, but are 
CCl» 
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certainly true. Every huſbandman may have 
a good garden, or meadow, without water or 
manure, where he pleaſes. The ſoil, which 
is not of a thirſty nature, is commonly well 
ſupplied with plentiful ſhowers. Be 

Iron ore and lead are found in abundance, 
but we do not hear of any ſilver or gold mine 
as yet diſcovered. | 

The weſtern waters produce plenty of fiſh 
and fowl. The fiſh, common to the waters of 
the Ohio, are the buffalo-fiſh, of a large ſize, 
and the cat-fiſh, ſometimes exceeding one hun- 
dred weight, Tront have been taken in Ken- 


tucky weighing thirty weight. The muller, 
rock, perch, gar-fiſh, and ecl, are here in plen- 
ty. Suckers, ſun-fiſh, and other hook-fiſh, are 


abundant; but no ſhad, or herrings. We may 
ſuppoſe with a degree of certainty, that there 


are large ſubterraneous aqueducts ſtored with 
fiſh, from whence fine ſprings ariſe in many 
parts, producing fine hook-fiſh in variety. On 
| } theſe waters, and eſpecially on the Ohio, the 
2 geele and ducks are amazingly numerous, 


The land fowls are turkeys, which are very 
nd partridges*. The par- 


3 roquet, a bird every way reſembling a parrot, 
but much ſmaller ; the ivory-bill woodcock, 
zof a whitiſh colour, with a white plume, 


* What is called a partridge by moſt people in A- 


T merica is a quail, and what 1s called a pheaſant is a 
ſpecies of grouſe, | 


C | flies 
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flies ſcreaming exceeding ſharp. It is aſ- 
ſerted, that the bill of this bird is pure i- 
vory, a circumſtance very ſingular in the plu- 
my tribe. The great owl reſembles its ſpecies 
in other parts, but 1s remarkably different 
in its vociferation, ſometimes making a ſtrange, 
ſurpriſing noiſe, like a man in the moſt extreme 
danger and difficulty. 1 
Serpents are not numerous, and are ſuch as 
are to be found in other parts of the continent, 
except the bull, the horned, and the mocka- | 
ſon inakes. Swamps are rare, and conſequent- 
ly frogs and other reptiles, common to ſuch 
places. There are no ſwarms of bees, except | 
ſuch as have been introduced by the preſent 
inhabitants. | 5 | 


2 re * 
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QUADRUPE DS. 


AMONG the native animals are the urus, 
or zorax*, deſcribed by Ceſar, which we call 


6 a buffalo, much reſembling a large bull, of a 
1 great ſize, with a large head, thick, ſhort, crook- 


ed horns, and broader in his forepart than be- 
hind. Upon his ſhoulder is a large lump of 
fleſh, covered with a thick boſs of long wool 1 
and curly hair, of a dark brown colour. They 
do not riſe from the ground as cur cattle, but | 
ſpring up at once upon their feet ; are of a 

: * Biſon. 


broad 


more on the borders of it. 


EF 


broad make, and clumſy appearance, with ſhort 
legs, but run faſt, and turn not aſide for any 
thing when chaſed, - except a ſtanding tree. 
They weigh from five to ten-hundred weight, 
are excellent meat, ſupplying the inhabitants 
in-many parts with beef, and their hides make 
good leather. I have heard a hunter affert, he 
ſaw above one thouſand buffaloes at the Blue 
Licks at once; ſo numerous were they before 
the firſt ſettlers had wantonly ſported away 
their lives. There ſtill remains a great num- 
ber in the exterior parts of the ſettlement. 
They feed upon cane and graſs, as other cattle, , 
and are innocent harmleſs creatures. : 

There are ſtill to be found many deer, elks, 
and bears, within the ſcttlement, and many 
| There are allo, 
pznthers, wild cats, and wolves. 

The waters have. plenty of beavers, otters, 
minks, and muſk-rats : nor are the animals 
common to other parts wanting, ſuch as foxes, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, racoons, ground-hogs, pole- 
cats, and opoflams. Moſt of the ſpecies of the 


domeſtic quadrupeds have been introduced 
} ſince the ſettlement, ſuch as horſes, cows, 


ſheep and hogs, which are prodigiouſly multi- 
pred. ſuffered to run in the woods without a 
eeper, and only brought home when wanted. 


02 INHA-. 
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res. 

14 AN accurate account is kept of all the male 

1 inhabitants above the age of ſixteen, who are 
It rated towards the expences of the government 
by the name of tithables ; from which, by al- 
lowing thut thoſe ſo enrolled amount to a four: 
part of the whole inhabitants, we may conclude 
that Kentucky contains, at prefent, upwards 
of thirty thouſand fouls* : ſo amazingly rapid 
has been the ſettlement in a few years. Num- 
bers are daily arriving, and multitudes expect- 
ed this Fall; which gives a well grounded ex- 
pectation that the country will be exceedingly Þ 
populous in a ſhort time. The inhabitants, at 
prefent, have not extraordinary good houſes, 
0 as uſual in a newly ſettled country. | 

00 They are, in general, polite, humane, hoſpi- 
0 table, and very complaiſant. Being collected 
"AL from different parts of the continent, they have 
Kit a'diverſity of manners, cuſtoms, and religions, 
11 which may in time perhaps be modified to one 
Will uniform. As yet united to the State of Virgi- 
nia, they are governed by her wholefome laws, 
which are virtuouſly execured, and with excel- 
lent decorum. Schools for education are form- 


00 ed, and a college 1s appointed by act of Aſſem- 
bdlvy of Virginia, to be founded under the con- 
. . : : 

iſ * This eſtimate, the reader will recollect, was made 
lll 7m 3784. 


duct 


4 


duct of truſtees in Kentucky, and endowed 
with lands for its uſe. An excellent library is 
likewiſe beſtowed upon this ſeminary, by the 
Rev. John Todd, of Virginia. 

The Anabaptiſts were the firſt that promot- 
ed public worſhip in Kentucky; and the Preſ- 
byterians have formed three large congregations 


I near Harrod's ſtation, and have engaged the 
Rev. David Rice, of Virginia, to be their paſ- 
tor. At Lexington; 35 miles from theſe, they 
have formed another large congregation, and 

. F invited the Rev. Mr. Rankin, of Virginia, to 
undertake that charge among them: At pre- 
ſent there are no other religious ſocieties form- 
ed, although ſeveral other ſets have numerous 
adherents. But from theſe early movements 
it is hoped that Kentucky will eminently ſhine 
in learning and piety, which will fulfil the-wiſh. 
of cvery virtuous citizen. | 


—_———— ht emma — — e 


8 UR IOS ITI E S. 
AMONGST the natural curioſities of this 


country, the winding banks, or rather preci- 
pices of Kentucky, and Dick's Rivers, deſerve 
the firſt place. The aſtoniſhed eye there be- 
holds almoſt every where three or four hun- 


bred feet of a ſolid perpendicular lime-ſtone 


rock; in ſome parts a fine white marble, ei- 
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ther curiouſly arched, pillared, or blocked up 
into fine building ſtones. Theſe precipices, 


asg was obſerved before, are like the ſides of a 


deep trench, or canal; the land above being: 
level, except where creeks ſet in, and crown- 
ed with fine groves of red cedar, It is only 
at particular places that this river cari be croſſ- 
ed, one of which is worthy of admiration; # | 
great road large enough for waggons made by 
the buffalo, ſloping with an eaſy deſcent from 
the top to the bottom of a very large ſteep 
hill, at or near the river above Lees. Town. 

Caves are found in this country amazingly 
large; in ſome of which you may travel ſeveraÞ | 
miles under a fine limeſtone rock, ſupported | 
by curious arches and pillars: in moſt of them 
runs a ſtream of water, Bo Ws 
Near the head of Salt River, a fubteranear | 
take or large pond has lately been diſcovered. 
Col. Bowman ſays, that he and a companion 
travelled in one four hours till he luckily came 
to the mouth again, The fame gentleman 
mentions another which operates like an air 
furnace, and contains much ſulphur. An ad- 
venturer in any of theſe will have a perfecł 
idea of primæval darkneſs. 14 
There appear to be great natural ſtores of | 
ſulphur and falt in this country. A ſpring at 
Boonſburrow conſtantly emits ſulphureous 
particles, and near the ſame place is a ſalt 
ſpring, There is another ſulphureous ſpring 


upon 


eliff of rocks prejecting over it. 


E 1 


upon Four Mile Creek, a third upon Green 


River, and many other in different Places, a- 
bounding with that uſeful minetal. 

There are three ſprings or ponds of vitu- 
men near Green River; which do not form a 
ſtream, but difgorge themſel ves into a common 
reſervoir, and when uſed in lamps anſwer all 
the purpoſes of the fineſt oif. 

There are different places abounding with 

copperas, eaſily procured, and in its preſent 
impure ſtate ſufficient for the uſe of the inha- 
bitants: and when refined, equal to any in the 
world. 
There is an allum bank ow the ſouth fide of 
Cumberland River, ſituated at the bottom of a 
In its prefent 
ſtate it has the appearance and pe ſſeſſes the 
virtues of that mineral, and when purified 1s 
4 beautiful all um. 

Many fine ſalt fprings conſtantly emit wa- 
ter, which, being manufactured, affords great 
quantities. of fine falt. At preſent there is but 


one, called Bullet's Lick, improved, and this 


affords ſalt ſufficient for all Kentucky, and cx- 
ports ſome to the Illinois. Drinnons- "lick, the 
Bigbone, and the Blue- licks, fend forth firems 
of falt water. The Nob-lick, and many o- 
thers, do not produce water, but conſiſt of clay 
mixed with ſalt particles: To thefe the cattle 
repair, and reduce high hills rather to valleys 
than | plains, The amazing herds of Buffalo 

which 


* 
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which reſort thither, by their fize and number, 
fill the traveller with amazement and terror, 
eſpecially when he beholds the prodigious: 
roads they have made from all quarters, as if 
leading to ſome populous city; the vaſt ſpace: 
of land around theſe ſprings deſolated-as-if by 
a ravaging enemy, and hills reduced-to plains ;- 
for the land near thoſe ſprings are chicfly hilly.. 
Theſe are truly curioſities, and the eye can 
ſcarcely be ſatisfied with admiring them. 

A medical ſpring is found near the Great- 
bone Lick, which has perfectly cured the itch. 
by once bathing ; and experience in time may, 
diſcover in it other virtues. There is another 
of like nature near Drinnon's Lick. 

Near Lexington are to be ſeen curious ſe-- 
pulchres, full of human ſkeletons, which are: | 
thus fabricated. Firſt on the ground are laid- 
large broad ſtones; on theſe were placed the. 
bodies, ſeparated from each other by broad 
{tones, covered with others, which ſerve as a- 

1 baſis for the next arrangement of bodies. In. 
il this order they are built, without morter, 
growing ſtill narrower to the height of a man. 
This method of burying appears to be totally. 
different from that now practiſed by the Indi- 
ans. At a ſalt ſpring near Ohio River, very 
large bones are found, far ſurpaſſing the ſize 
of any ſpecies of animals now in America. 
The head appears to have been about three 
feet long, the ribs ſeven, and the thigh bones 

; about 
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about four; one of which is repoſited in the li- 
brary in- Philadelphia, and ſaid to weigh ſe- 
venty-eight pounds. The tufks are above a 
foot in length, the grinders about five inches 
ſquare, and eight inches long. Theſe bones 
have equally excited the amazement of the 
ignorant, and attracted the attention of the 
philoſopher. Specimens of theta have been 
ſent both to France and England, where they 
have been examined with the greateſt dili- 
gence, and found upon comparifon to be re- 
mains of the ſame ſpecies of animals that pro- 
duced thoſe other foſſil bones which have been 
diſcovered in Tartary, Chili, and ſeveral o- 
ther places, both of the old and new conti- 
nent. What animal this is, and by what 
means its ruins are found in regions ſo wide- 


| ly different, and where none ſuch exiſts at 


prefent, is a queſtion of more difficult deciſion. 


Ihe ignorant and ſuperſtitious. Tartars attri- 


bute them to a creature, whom they call 
Moimon, who, they fay, uſually reſides at the 


bottom of the rivers, and of whom they relate 
many marvellous ſtories; but as this is an aſ- 
ſertion totally diveſted of proof, and even of 
_ Froobabllity, it has juſtly been rejected by the 


learned; and on the other hand it is certain, 
that no ſuch amphibeous quadruped exiſts in 
our American waters. The bones themſelves 
bear a great reſemblance to thoſe of the ele- 
phant. There is no other terreitrial animal 

| now 
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now known large enough to produce them: 
The tuſks with which they are equally fur- 
niſhed, equally produce true ivory. Theſe ex- 
ternal reſemblances have generally made ſu- 
perficial obſervers conclude, that they could 
belong to no other than that prince of quadru- 
peds; and when they firſt drew the- attention 
of the world, philoſophers ſeem to have ſub- 
ſcribed to the ſame opinion.-But if ſo, whence 
is it that the whole ſpecies has diſappeared 
from America? An animal ſo laborious and 
ſo doeile, that the induſtry of the Peruvians, 
which reduced to ſervitude and ſubjected to 
education ſpecies fo vaſtly inferior in thoſe> 
qualities, as the Llama and the Paca, could 
ne ver have overlooked the elephant, if he had 
been to be found in their country. Whence: | 
is it that theſe bones are found in climates 
where the elephant, a native of the torrid zone, 
cannot even ſubſiſt in his wild ſtate, and in a 
ſtate of ſervitude will not propagate? Theſe 
are difficulties ſufficient to ſtagger credulity #» 
itſelf; and at length produced the enquiries of 
Dr. Hunter. That celebrated anatomiſt, ha- 
ving procured ſpecimens from the Ohio, ex- 
amined them with that accuracy for which he 
is ſo much diſtingutſhed. He diſcovered a a 
conſiderable difference between the ſtructure 
of the bones, and thoſe of the elephant. He 
obſerved from the form of the teeth, that they 
muſt have belonged to a carnivorous animal; 

whereas | 


been in perpetual alarm. 


Animals from the ſyſtem of nature. 


Try 


whereas the habits of the elephant are foreign 
to ſuch ſuſtenance, and his jaws totally unpro- 
vided with the teeth neceſſary for its uſe : and 
from the whole he concluded, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of naturaliſts, that theſe boncs belonged 
to a quadyuped now unknown, and whoſe 
race is probably extinct, unleſs it may be found 
4n the extenſive continent of New Holland, 
whoſe receſſes have not yet been prevaded by 
the curioſity or avidity of civilized men.— 
Can then. ſo great a link haye periſhed. from 
the chain of nature? Happy we that it has. 
How formidable at enemy to the human ſpe- 
cies, an. animal as large as the elephant, the 


.tyrant of the foreſt, perhaps the devourer of 


man! Nations, ſuch as:the Indians, muſt have 
The animoſities a- 
mong the various tribes muſt have been ſuſ- 
pended till the common enemy, who threaten- 
ed the very exiſtence of all, ſnould be extirpa- 
ted. To this circumſtance we are probably 
indebted for a fact, which is perhaps ſingular 
in its kind, the extinction of a whole race of 
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os RIGHTS or LAND. 


THE proprietors of the Kentucky lands ob- 
| tain 


1 * 


tain their patents from Virginia, and their 
rights are of three kinds, viz. Thoſe which 
ariſe from military ſervice, from ſettlement | 
and pre-emption, or from warrants from the 
treaſury, The military rights are held by 
officers, or their repreſentatives, as a reward 
for ſervices done in one of the two laſt wars, 
The ſettlement and pre-emption rights ariſe | 
from occupation. Every man who, before | 
March 1780, had remained in the country one 
year, or raiſed a crop of corn, was allowed to 
have a ſettlement of four hundred acres, and a 
Pre-emption . git of one thouſand acres, 

Every man who- had only built a cabin, or 
made any improvement; by himfelf or others, | 
was entitled to a pre-emption of one thouſand | 
acres where ſuch1mproyement was made. 
In March 1780, the ſettlement and pre- 
emption rights ceaſed, and treaſury warrants 
afterwards iſſued, authorizing their poſſeſſor to 
locate the quantity of land mentioned in them, 
wherever it could be found vacant in Virginia. 
The mode of procedure in theſe affairs may 
be inſtructive to the reader. After the en- 
try is made in the land- office, there being one 
in each county, the perſon making the entry 
takes out a copy of the location, and proceeds 
to ſurvey when he pleaſes. The plot and cer- 
tificate of ſuch ſurvey muſt be returned to the | 
office within three months after the ſurvey is | 
made, there to be recorded ; and a copy of the 
| record 


tbe Ohio River. 
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record muſt be taken out in twelve months, 
after the return of the ſurvey, and produced to 
rhe afſiſtant regiſter of the land office in Ken- 
tueky; here it muſt lie ſix months, that prior 
locators may have time and opportunity to en- 
ter a caveat; and prove their better right. If 
no caveat is entered in that time, the plot and 
certificate are ſent to the land office at Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, and three months more 


are allowed to have the patent returned to 
the owner. 


The validity of the right of Virginia to this 
extenſive weſtern territory has been diſputed 
by ſome, but without reaſon. The weſtern 
boundary of that ſtate, by charter, reſtricted 
by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, is fixed upon 
She has purchaſed the ſoil 
from the Indians, has firſt ſettled it, and eſtab- 
liſhed wholeſome laws for the regulation and 
government of the inhabitants; and: therefore 
we conclude, that the right af Virginia to Ken- 
tucky is as permanent as the independence of 
America. | 


— 
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TRADE or KENTUCKY. 


"I CONVENIENT ſituation” for commerce 
is the grand hinge upon which the population, 
riches, and happineſs of every country great- 
D | ly 
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ly depend. I believe many conceive the ſitua- 
tion of Kentucky to be unfavourable in this 
reſpect. I confeſs when I firſt viſited this coun- 
try I was of the opinion of other. miſinformed 


men, that the beſt channel. was from Philadel- 


phia or Baltimore, by the way of Pittſburg) - 
and from thence down the Ohio; and upon 
account of the dificulties and expences attend- 
ing this route, ſor which there is no remedy, 
that gcods would ever be dear. This opinion 
I have ſince reprobated, as the effect of igno- 
rance of the trade up the Miffiſippi from 
New Orleags, or Mantchac, at the river or 
gut Iberville. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with America 
know the; Miſſiſſippi and Ohio Rivers to be the 
key to the northern parts of the ſouthern con- 
tinent. Theſe are the principal channels 
through which that extenfive region, bathed 
by their waters, and emiched by the many 
ſtreams they receive, communicate with the ſea, 
and may be truly conſidered as the great paſ- 
ſage made by the Hand of Nature for a varie=- | 

of valuable purpoſes, and principally to- 
—— the happineſs and benefit of mankind; 
amongſt which, the conveyance of the pr oduce 


of that immenſe and fertile country lying weſt- 


ward of the United States is not the leaſt. A 
ſhort deſcription, of theſe rivers, and ſome o- 
thers flowing into them, are objects ſubmitted 


to the reader's attention, in order to form a 
juſt 


C 


juſt idea of the favourable commercial circum- 


ſtances of that important country. 
The Ohio River begins at Pittſburg, 3120 
miles weſt of Philadelphia, being there formed 
by the junction of tne Alleghany and Monan- 
gehela Rivers, and, running a winding courſe 
of 8, 60 Weſt, falls into the Miſſiſſippi 1074 
miles, by the meanders of the river, below Pitti- 
burg. The only obſtruction to navigation on 
this river are the Rapids, as-deſcribed before 
under the deſcription of the Kentucky rivers; 
but they are paſſed in ſafety when the ſtream 
is hight 1 | 
Ihe moſt remarkakle branches compoſing 
the head waters of Obi) are Red- ſtone- Creek, 


Cheat River, and Lohogania. Theſe waters 
are navigable to a conſiderable diſtance above 


Pittſburg, from November until Jane, and the 
Ohio a month longer; but from Great Ken- 
haway, which is one hundred and, ninety fix 
miles and a half below Pittſburg, the ſtream 1s 
navigable moſt of the year. Down this river 


great quantities of goods are brought, and ſom: 


are conveyed up the Kentucky rivers, others 
on horſeback or in waggons to the ſettled part, 
and ſold on an average at one hundred pounds 
per cent advance. 

The current of the Ohio deſcends about two 
miles an hour in autumn, and when the wa- 
ters are high, about four miles. Thoſe of the 
Kentucky rivers are much the ſame, and 
2711 D 2 with- 
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without rapids, and are of immenſe value to 
the country, affording fiſh and fowl, and tranſ- 
poration of the produce of the country to the 
beſt market. Theſe rivers increaſe the Qhio 
more depth than breadth. At its mouth it is 
not more than one and a half mile in width, 
and enters the Miſſiſſi ppi in a S. W. direction 
with a flow current, and a fine channel. This 
great river, at the junction with the Ohia,, 
runs in aS. E. direction, and afterwards in a 
S. W. having been a little before joined by a 
greater river called Miſſouri, which runs in an 
eaſtward direction through Louiſiana, and af- 
terwards communicates to the Miſſiſſippi, its 
own muddy and majeſtic appearance. The 
depth is, in common, eight or ten fathoms, 
until you approach its mouth, which empties 
itſelf by channels into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Here the navigation is dangerous, on aedount 
of the many iſlands, ſand-bars, and logs, in- 
terſperſed in its mouth, whieh. is about twen- 
ty miles wide. This diſadvantage may be re- 
medied almoſt in the ſame manner that the 
ſtream was diſconcerted. The conflict be- 
tween the ſea and this mighty river, which 
brings down with its ſtream. great numbers of 
trees, mud, leaves, &c. cauſes them to -fub— 
fide and form ſhoals. One of theſe trees, ſtop- 
ped hy its roots or branches, will ſoen be join- 
ed by thouſands more, and ſo fixed, that no 
human force is able to remove them. In time 

they 
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they are conſolidated, every flood adds ano+ 
ther layer to their height, forming lands, 
which at length are covered with ſhrubs, graſs, 
and cane, and forcibly ſhift the bed of the ri- 
ver. In this manner we ſuppoſe moſt of the 
country oa each {ide of the Mfhſhippi, below 
the Iberville, to have been formed, by iſlands 
uniting to iſlands, which in a ſucceſſion of 
time have greatly encroached on the ſea, and 
produced an extenſive tract of country. If ſome 


of the floating timber at the mouths of this ri 


ver were moved into ſome of the channels, 


numbers more would incorporate with them; 


and the current being impeded in theſe, the 


whole force of the river uniting, one important 
channel would forcibly be opened, and ſuffici- 
ently cleared to admit of. the. moſt. excellent. 


navigation. 5 | | 
About ninety- nine miles above Orleans is a 

fort, now called Mantchac by the Spaniards; 

formerly Forte Bute by the Engliſh, who built 


it. Near this is a large gut, formed by the 


Miſſifſippi, en the eaſt ſide; called Iberville; 
ſome have digniſted it with the name of River, 
when the Miſſiſſippi, its ſource, is high. This 


is navigable, at moſt, not above four months 
in the year for the firſt ten miles; for three 


miles further it is from two to ſix feet in au- 
tumn, and from two to four fathoms the re- 
matning part of the way to lake Maurepas, re- 


ceiving in its courſe the river Amit, which is 
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navigable for batteaux to a conſiderable diſtande. 
Lake Maurepas is about ten miles in length, 
and ſe ven in breadth, and there is a paſſage of ſe- 
ven miles between this and Lake Pontchartrain. 
Thave reaſonto believe that the time is: not far 
diſtant when NewoOrleans willibe a greatttrading 
city, and perhaps another will be built near Mant- 
chac, ati lberville, that may in time rival its glory. 

Lake Pontchartrain is about forty miles long, 
twenty- four broad, and eighteen feet deep. 
From this lake to the ſea the channel is ten 
miles long, and three hundred yards wide; 
and the water deep enough to admit large veſ- 
els through theſe lakes, and their communi- 
cations, This: place, if attended to, might be 
of conſequence to all the weſtern country, and 
to the. commerce of Weſt- Florida: for it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the inhabitants 
and traders of the weſtern country would ra- 


tuner trade at this place than at New Orleans, 


if they could have as good returns for their 
peltry, and the produce of their ſoil, as it makes 
a conſiderable difference in their voyage, and 
faves labour, money, and time. Experience 
will doubtleſs produce conſiderable improve- 
ments, and render the navigation of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, either by theſe lakes, or New Orleans, 
nearly as cheap as any other. That the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi can anſwer every valuable purpoſe of 
trade and commerce is proved already to a de- 
monſtration by experience. 
A prodigious number of Iſlands, ſome of. 
Vn which 
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which are of great extent, are interſperſed in 
that mighty river; and the difficulty in afcend- 
ing it in the ſpring, when the floods are high, 


is -compenſiared by eddies or counter currents, 


which moſtly run in the bends near the banks 


of the river with nearly equal velocity againſt 
the ſtream, and aſſiſt the aſcending boats. This 
river is rapid in'thoſe parts which have cluſters 


of iſlands, fhoals and ſand-banks; but the ra- 
pidity of theſe places will be no inconvenience 


To the newly invented mechanical boats“, it 
being their peculiar property to {ail beſt in 


Imart currents. | 
From New Orleans te the Falls of Ohio, 
batteaux, carrying about 40 tons, have been 
rowed by eighteen or twenty men in eight or 
ten weeks, which, at the extent, will not a- 
mount to more than five hundred pounds ex- 
pence, which. experience has proved te be a- 


bout one third of that from Philadelphia. It is 


highly probable that in time the diſtance will 


* This plan is now in agitation in Virginia, and 


recommended to government by two gentlemen of 
_ firſt rate abilities, Mr. Charles Rumſey and Dr. James 


M*Macken. Their propoſals are, * to conſtruct a 
fpecies of boat, of the burthen of ten tons, that ſhall 


ail, or be propelled by the force of mechanical pow- 
ers thereto applied, up the ſtream of a freſh water 


river the diſtance of between 25 and 40 miles a day, 
notwithſtanding the velocity of the water ſnould 
move at the rate of ten miles an hour, to be wrought 
at no greater expence than that of three hands,” 5 
E 


LI 


be exccedingly ſhortened by cutting actos 
bends of the river. SOS? 
Charlevoix relates, that at Coupee or Cut- 
point, the river formerly made a great turn, 


and ſome Canadians, by deepening the channel 
of a {mall brook, diverted the waters of the ri- 


ver into it, Tne impetuoſity of the ftream 


was ſo violent, and the ſoil of ſo rich and looſe 


a quality, that in a ſhort time the point was 
entirely cut through, and the old channel left 


dry, except in inundations, by which travel- 
lers fave 14 leagues of their voyage. The new 


* 


channel has been ſounded with a line of thir- 


ty fathoms without finding bottom. When 
the diſtance is ſhortened, which I believe may 


readily be done, and the mechanical boats 


brought to their higheſt improvement, the 


expences of a voyage from New Orleans to 
the Falls of Ohio will be attended with incon- 
ſiderable expence. Now we know by experi- 
ence that forty tons of goods cannot be taken 
to the Falls of Ohio, from Philadelphia under 
ſixteen hundred pounds expence; but by im- 


provements on the Miſſiſſippi, with the conve- 


niences of theſe boats, goods can be brought 
from New Orleans to the Falls for the tenth 


part of that expence; and if they are ſold at 


one hundred pounds per cent. now, when 
brought from Philadelphia at expences ſo great 
what may the merchant afford to ſell his goods 
at, who brings them ſo much cheaper? = 

; des 
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fides, the: great advantages ariſing from the ex- 
porting the peltry, and country produce, which 


never can be eonveyed to the eaſtern ports to 


any advantage. It is evident alſo that the 
market from which they receive imports, muſt 


conſeguently receive their exports, which is 


the only return they can poſſibly make. 


Buy ſtating the commerce of Kentucky in 


its proper terms, we find the expences ſuch, 
that we conclude with propriety, that that 
equntry will be ſupplied with goods as cheap 
2 if ſituated but forty miles from Philadel- 
P las + | | 

But perhaps it will be replied, New Orleans 
ts in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, who when- 
ever they pleaſe, may make uſe of that fort, 


and ſome others they have on the Miſliffippi, 


to prevent the navigation and ruin the trade. 
The paſſage through Iberville is alſo ſubject to 
the apaniards, and, beſides, inconvenient; that 
ſtream continuing fo thort a time, and in the 

moſt diſadvantagenus:ſeaſoon. N 
J grant at will be abſurd to expect a:free na- 
vigatian of the Miffiſſippi whilſt the Spaniards 
are in poſſeſſion of New Orleans. To ſuppoſe 
it, is an idea calculated to impoſe only upon 
the weak. They may perhaps trade with us 
upon their own terms, while they think it con- 
ſiſtent with their intereſt“, but no friendſhip 
* Article 8th of the late Deſinitive Treaty, ſays» 
The navigation of the Mifſiſſippi River from its 
in 
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in trade exiſts when intereſt expires; therefore 


when the weſtern country becomes populous 
and Tipe for trade, ſonnd policy tells us the 


Floridas muſt be ours tœo. According to the 
articles of the Definitive Treaty, we are to 
have a free and unmoleſted navigation to the 
Miſſiſſippi; but experience teaches mankind 
that treaties are not always to be depended up- 
on, the moſt ſulemn being broken. Hence we 
learn that no one ſhould put much faith in a- 
ny ſtate; and the trade and commerce of the 
Miſſiſſippi River cannot be ſo-well ſecured i in 


any other poſſeſſion as our own. 


Although the Iberville only admits of a ſort 
and inconvenient navigation, yet if a commer- 


cial town were built there, it would be the 
ceater of the weftern trade; and-a-land carri- 

e of tea or twelve. miles would be: counted; 
no diſadvantage to the merchant. Nay, I 


doubt not, that in time à canal will be broke 


through the gut of Iberville, which may divert 
the water of Miſſiſſippi that way, and render 
it a place of the greateſt conſequence in Ame- 
rica; but this important . 1s reſerved for 
futurity. | 11 5 


ſource to the ocean, mall forever temat fe nöd o- 
pen to the ſubjects of Great Britain and the citizens 
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Formerly a Hunter; | 


Containing aNARrRATIVE of the WARS 
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URIOSITY is natural to the foul of man; 

\ 4A and intereſting objects have a powerful 
influence on our affections. Let theſe influ- 
encing powers actuate, by the permiſſion or 
diſpoſal of Providence, from ſelfiſh or ſocial 
views, yet in time the myſterious will of Hea- 
ven is unfolded, and we behold our conduct, 
from whatſoever motives excited, operating 
to anſwer the important deſigns of heaven. 
Thus we behold Kentucky, lately an howling 
wilderneſs, the habitation of ſavages and wild 
beatts, become a fruitful field; this region, ſo. 
favourably diſtinguiſhed by nature, is now be- 
come the habitation of civilization, at a period 
unparalleled in hiſtory, in the midſt of a rag- 
— . and under all the diſadvantages. of e- 
migration to a country ſo remote from the in- 
habited parts of the continent, At OS 
| the 
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ths band- of wiolenceſhed the blood of the in- 


nocent; where the horrid'yells of ſavages, and 


the groans of the diſtreſſed, ſounded in our ears, 
we now hear the praiſes and adorations of our 
Creator; where. wretched. wigwams ſtood, t he 
miſerable abodes of ſavages, we behold the 
foundations of cities laid, that, in all probabi- 
lity, will equal the glory of the greateſt upon 
earth. And we view Kentucky ſituated on bg 
fertile banks of tlie great Ohio, riſing from 
vbſcurity to ſhine with ſplendor, equal to any 
other of the ftars uf the American hemil- 
phere.. 

The ſettling of this region well. deſerves 2 
place in hiſtory. Moſt of the memorable e- 
vents I have myſelf been exerciſed in; and, for 
the fatisfaction of the public, will br iefly re- 
late the circumſtances of my adventures, and 
ſcenes of life, from my firſt mov cement to this 
country until this day. 

It was on the firſt of May, in the year 1769, 


that I reſigned my demeſtic happineſs for a 


time, and leſt my tamily and peaceable habita- 
tion on the Yadkin River, in North Carolina, 
to wander through the wilderneſs of America, 
in queſt of the country of Kentucky, in com- 
pany with John Finley, Jobn Stewart, Joſeph 
Holden, James Monay, and William Cool. 
We proceeded: ſucceſsfully, and aſter a long 
and fatiguing journey through a mountaneous 
wilderneſs, 1 in a weſtward direction, on the ſe- 

venth 


3 


venth day of June following we found our- 
ſelves on Red River, where John Finley had 
formerly been trading with the Indians, and, 
from the top of an eminence, ſaw with pleaſure ' 
the beautiful level of Kentucky. Here let 
me obſerve, that for ſome time we had expe- 
rienced the moſt uncomfortable weather as a 
prelibation of our future ſufferings. Ar this 
place we encamped, and made a ſhelter to de- 
fend us from the inclement ſeaſon, and began 
to hunt and reconnoitre the country, We 
found every where abundance of wild: beaſts 
of all ſorts, through this vaſt foreſt. The buf- 
falo were more frequent than TI have ſeen cattle 
in the ſettlements, browzing on the leaves of 
the cane, or cropping the herbage on thoſe ex- 


tenſive plains, fearleſs, becauſe 1gnorant, of the 
violence of man. Sometimes we ſaw hundreds 


in a drove, and the numbers about the falt 
ſprings were amazing. In this foreſt, the ha- 
bication of beaſts of every kind natural to A- 
merica, we practiſed hunting with great fuc- 
ceſs, until the twenty-ſecond day of December 
following. 

This day John Stewart and I had a pleaſing 
ramble, but fortune changed the ſcene in the 
cloſe of it. We had paſſed through a great fo- 
reſt, on which ſtood myriads of trees, ſome gay 
with bloſſoms, others rich with fruits. Nature 
was here a ſeries of wonders, and a fund of 
delight, Here the diſplayed her ingenuity and 
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induſtry in a variety of flowers and fruits, 
beautifully coloured, clegantly ſhaped, and 
charmingly flavoured; and we were diverted 


with innumerable animals preſenting them- 


ſelves perpetually to our view.—In the decline 


of the day, near Kentucky river, as we aſcend- 


ed the brow of a ſmall hill, a number of In- 
dians ruſhed out of a thick. cane · brake upon 
us, and made us priſoners. The time of our 
ſorrow was now arrived, and the ſcene fully 
opened. The Indians plundered us of what 
we had, and kept us in confinement ſeven 
days, treating us with common ſavage uſage. 
During this time we diſcovered no uneaſineſs 
or defire-to eſcape, which made them leſs ſuſ- 

icious of us; but in the dead of night, as we 

ay in a thick cane-brake by a large fire, when 
ſleep had locked up their ſenſes, my ſituation 
not diſpoſing me for reſt, ] touched my com- 
panion, and gently awoke him. We impro- 
ved this favourable opportunity, and depart- 
ed, leaving them to take their reſt, and ſpeed- 
ily directed our courſe towards our old camp, 
but found it plundered, and the company diſ- 

erſed and gone home. About this time my 
Feather, Squire Boon, with another adventur- 
er, who came to explore the country ſhortly 
after us, was wandering through the foreſt, 
determined to find me if poſſible, and acci- 


2 found our camp. Notwithſtanding 


the un! 


ortunate circumſtances of our company, 
| and 
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and our dangerous ſituation, as ſurrounded 
with hoſtile favages, our meeting ſo fortunate- 
ly in the wilderneſs made us reciprocally ſen- 


ſible of the utmvt ſatisfaction. So much does 


friendſhip triumph over misfortune, that ſor- 
rows and ſufferings vaniſſ nor only at the meet- 
ing of real friends, but of the moſt diſtant ac- 
quaintances, and fubſtitute happineſs: in theit 
room. | 

Soon after this, my companion in captivity, 
John Stewart, was killed by the ſavages, and 
the man that came with my brother returned 
home by himſelf. We were then in a danger- 
ous, helplgfs ſituation, expoſed daily to perils -- 
and death amongſt favages and wild beafts, 
not a white man in the country but onrfelves. 

Thus ſituated many hundred miles from our 
families in the howling wilderneſs, I believe 
few would have equally enjoyed the happineſs 
we experienced. I often obſerved to my bro- 
ther, You ſee now how little nature requires to 
be ſatisfied; Felicity the companion of con- 
tent, is rather found in our own breafls than 
in the enjoyment of external thinzs: and I 
firmly believe it requires but a little philoſophy 
to make a man happy in whatſoever ſtate he 
is. This conſiſts in a full reſignation to the 


will of Providence; and a reſigned ſoul finds 


pleaſure in a path ſtrewed with briars and 
thorns. E 2 4 e 
| We 
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We continued not in a ſtate of indolence, 
but hunted every day, and prepared a little, 
cottage to defend us from the winter ſtorms. 
We remained there undiſturbed during the 
winter ; and on the firſt day of May, 1770, 
my brother returned home to the ſettlement 
by himſelf, for a new recruit of horſes and am- 
munition, leaving me by myſelf without 
bread, ſalt or ſugar, without company of my 
fellow creatures, or even a horſe or dog. I 
- confeſs I never before was under greater ne- 
ceſſity of exerciſing philoſophy and fortitude, 
A few days I paſſed uncomfortably. The idea 
of a beloved wife and family, and their anxie- 
ty upon the account of my abſence and expoſed 
ſituation, made ſenſible impreſſions on my 
heart. A thouſand dreadful apprehenſions 

reſented themſelves to my view, and had un- 
doubtedly diſpoſed me to melancholy, if fur- 


* 


ther indulged. | 


One day I undertook a tour through the 


country, and the diverſity and beauties of na- 
ture I met with in this charming ſeaſon, expel- 
led every gloomy and vexatious thought. Juſt 
at the cloſe of day the gentle gales retired, and 
left the place to the dil! ofal of a profound 
calm. Not a breeze ſhook the moſt tremulous 
leaf. I had gained the ſummit of a command- 
ing ridge, and, looking round with aſtoniſhing 
delight, beheld the ample plains, the beaute- 
ous tracts below. On the other bang, I ſur- 

veyed 
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veyed the famous river Ohio that rolled in 
filent dignity, marking the weſtern boundary 
of Kentucky with . inconceivable grandeur, 
At a vaſt diſtance I beheld the mountains lift 
their venerable brows, and penetrate the 
clouds. All things were ſtill. I kindled a fire 
near a fountain of ſweet water, and feaſted on 
the loin of a buck, which a few hours before I 
had killed. The ſullen ſhades of night ſoon + | * 

overfpread the whole hemiſphere, and the 

earth ſeemed to gaſp.after the hovering moiſt- / | 


ure. My roving excurtion this day had fa- 
tigued my body, and diverted my imaginati- 
on. I laid me down to ſleep, and I awoke 
not until the ſun had chaſed away the night. 
I*continued this tour, and in a few days explo- - 
red a conſiderable part of the country, each 
day equally pleaſed as the firſt. - I returned a- 
gain to my-old camp, which was not diſturbed 
in my abſence. I did not confine my lodging 
to it, but often repoſed in thick cane-brakes, . 
to avoid the ſavages, who, I believe often. vi- - 
ſited my camp, but-fortunately for me, in my 
abſence. In this ſituation I was conſtantly 
expoſed to danger and death. _How-unhappy 
ſuch a ſituation for a man tormented with fear, 
which is vain if no danger comes, and if it 
does, only augments the pain. It was my 
happineſs to be deftitute of this afflicting paſſi- 
on, with which I had the greateſt reaſon to be 
affected. The prowling . wolves diverted my 
E 3 nocturnal 
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nocturnal hours with perpetual howlings; and 
the various ſpecies of animals in this vaſt foreſt, 
in the. day time, were continually in my view. 
Thus 1 was ſurrounded with plenty in the 


midſt of want. I was happy in the midſt of 
dangers and inconveniencies. In ſuch a di- 


* - verſity it was impoſſible I ſhould be diſpoſed 


to melancholy. No populous city, with all the 
varicties of commerce and ſtately ſtructures, 
could afford ſo much pleaſure to my mind, as 
the beauties of nature I found here. 
Thus, through an uninterrupted ſcene of ſyl- 
van pleaſures, I ſpent the time until the 27th 
day of July following, when my brother, to 
my great felicity, met me, according to ap- 
intment, at our old camp. Shortly after, 
we left this place, not thinking 1t ſafe to ſtay 
there longer, and proceeded to Cumberland 
River, reconnoitring that part of the country 
until March, 1771, and giving names to the 
lifferent waters. 815 AN 
Soon' after, I returned home to my family, 
with a determination to bring them as ſoon as 
poſſible to live in Kentucky, which I eſteemed 
a. ſecond paradiſe, at the riſk of my life and 
fortune, - | 
I returned ſafe to my old habitation, and 
found my family in happy circumſtances. I 
ſold my farm on the Yadkin, and what goods 
we could not carry with us; and on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of September, 1373, bade a 
24 : farewell 
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farewell to our friends, and proceeded on our 


journey to Kentucky, in company with five 


families more, and forty men that joined us jn 
Powel's Valley, which is one hundred and fif- 
ty miles from the now ſettled parts of Kentuc- 
ky. This promiſing beginning was ſoon over- 
caſt with a cloud of adverfity ; for upon the 


| tenth day of October, the rear of our compa- 


ny was attacked by a number of Indians, who 
killed fix, and wounded one man. Of theſe 
my eldeſt ſon was one that fell in the action. 
Though we defended ourſelves, -and repulſed 
the enemy, yet this unhappy affair ſcattered 
our cattle, brought us into extreme difficulty, 
and fo diſcouraged the whole company, that 
we retreated forty miles, to the ſettlement on 


Clinch river. We had paſſed over two moun- 


tains, viz. Powel's and Walden's, and -were 
appronching Cumberland mountain when this 
adverſe fortune overtook us. Theſe moun- 
tains are in the wilderneſs, as we paſs from, 
the old ſettlements in Virginia to Kentucky, 
are ranged in a S. W. and N. E. direction, 
are of a great length and breadth, and not far 
diſtant from each other. Over theſe, nature 
hath formed paſſes that are leſs difficult than 
might be expected from a view of ſuch huge 
piles. The aſpect of theſe cliffs is ſo wild and 
horrid, that it is impoſſible to behold them 
without terror. The ſpectator is apt to ima- 
gine that nature had formerly ſuffered ſome 
rt violent 
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violent conyulſion ; and that theſe are the diſ- 


"membered. remains of the dreadful ſhock; the 


ruins, .not. of. Ane or Palmyra, but of the 
world .!. 


-. I remained with my family on Clinch until 


the ſixth of June, 1774, when I and one Mi- 


chael Stoner were ſolicited by Governor Dun- 
more of Virginia, to go to the Falls of the Q+ 
hio, to conduct into the ſettlement: a number 


of ſurveyors that had been ſent thither by him 


ſome months before; this country having a- 


bout this time drawn the attention of many 
adventurers. We immediately complied with 


the Governor's requeſt, and conducted in the 
ſurveyors, compleating a tour ot eight hundred 


miles, through many difficulties, in fixty-twoe 


days. 


Soon after I returned home, I was ordered 


to take the command of three garriſons during 


the campaign, which Governor Dunmore car- 


ried on againſt the Shawaneſe Indians: after 
the concluſion of which, the militia was dif- 


charged from each garriſon, and being reliev- 
ed from my poſt, was ſolicited by a number of 
North Carolina gentlemen, that were about 


purchaſing the lands laying on the S. fide of 
Kentucky River, from the Cherokee Indians, 
to attend their treaty at Wataga, in March 
1775, to negociate with them, and mention 


the boundaries of the purchaſe. This I ac- 
| ere and at the requeſt of the ſame gentle- 


men, 
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men, undertook to mark out a road in the 

eſt paſſage from the ſettlement through the 
wilderneſs to Kentucky, with fuch aſſiſtance as 
I thought neceſiary to employ for ſuch an im- 
portant undertaking. 

I ſoon began this work, having collected a 
number of enterpriſing men, well armed. We 
proceeded with all poſlible expedition until 
we came within fifteen miles of where Boonſ- 
borough now ſtands, and where we were fired 
upon by a party of Indians that killed two, 
and wounded two of our number; yet, al- 
though ſurpriſed and taken at a difadvantage, 
we ſtood our ground. This was on the twen- 
ticth of March, 1775. Three days after, we 
were fired upon again, and had two men killed, 
and three wounded. Afterwards we proceed- 
ed on to Kentucky River without oppoſition 
and on the firſt day of April began to erect the 
fert of Boonſhorough at a ſalt lick, about ſixty 
yards from the river, on the S. ſide. 

On the fourth day, the Indians killed one of 
our men. We were buſily employed in build- 
ing this fort, until the fourteenth day of June 
following, without any farther oppoſition from 
the Indians; and having finiſned the works, I 
returned to my family, on Clinch. 

In a ſhort time, I proceeded to remove my 
family from Clinch to this garriſon: where we 
ariived ſafe without any other difficulties than 
ſuch as are common to this paſſage, my _ 
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and daughter being the firſt white women that 
ever ſtood on the banks of Kentucky River. 

On the twenty -fourth day of December fol- 
lowing, we had one man killed, and one 
wounded, by the Indians, who ſeemed deter- 
- mined to perſecute us for erecting this fortifi- 
cation. 
On the fourteenth day of July 1776, two of 
Col. Calaway's daughters, and one of mine, 
were taken priſoners near the fort. 1 imme- 
diately purſued the Indians, with only eight 
men, and on the ſixtcenth overtook them; 


killed two of the party, and recovered: 


the girls. The ſame day on which this at- 
tempt was made, the Indians divided them- 


ſelves into different parties, and attacked ſeve- 


ral forts, which were ſhortly before this time 
erected, doing a great deal of mifchief. This 
was extremely diſtreſſiag to the new ſettlers. 


The innocent huſbindman was ſhor down, 


while buſy in cultivating the ſoil for his fami- 
ly's ſupply. Mot of the cattle around the ſta- 
tions were deftroyed.. They continued their 
hoſtilities in this manner until the fifteenth of 


April 1777, when they attacked Boonſhorough 


with a:party of above one hundred in number, 
killed one man, and wounded: four.—T heir 
loſs in this attack was not certainly known to 
us. 

On the fourth day of July following, a par- 
ty of about two hundred Indians attacked 
Booaſborough, killed one man, and wounded 

two, 
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two. They beſieged us forty-eight hours; 
during which time ſeven of them ere killed, 
and, at laſt, finding themſelves not- likely to 

prevail, they raiſed the ſiege, and departed. . 

The Indians had diſpoſed their warriors in 
different parties at this time, and attacked the 
different garriſons to prevent their aſſiſting 
each 'othec, and did much injury to the diſteſſ- 
ed inhabitants. * 

On the nineteenth day of this month, Col. 
Logan's fort was beſieged by a party of about 
two hundred Indians. During this dreadful 
ſiege they did a great deal of miſchief, diſtreſſ- 


ed the garrilon, in which were only fifteen 


men, killed two, and wounded one. The e- 


nemy's loſs was uncertain, from the common 


practice which the Indians have of carrying off 
their dead in time of battle. Col. Harrod's 
fort was then defended by only ſixty-five men, 


and Boanſhorough by twenty-two, there being 


na more forts or white men in the country, ex- 
cept at the Falls, a conſiderable diflance from 
theſe; and all taken collectively, were - but a 
bandful to the numerous warriors that were e- 
very where diſperſed through the country, in- 
tent upon doing all the miſchief that ſavage 
barbarity could invent. Thus ve paſſed 

through a ſcene of ſufferings that exceeds de - 
{cription. TY OD 
On the twenty - fifth of this month, a rein- 
forcement of forty-five men arrived from North 
i Carolina 


19 


Carolina, and about the twentieth of Auguſt 
following, Col. Bowman arrived with one 
hundred men from Virginia. Now we began 
to ſtrengthen, and from hence, for the ſpace 
of fix weeks, we had ſkirmiſhes with Indians, 
in one quarter or other, almoſt every day. 

The favages now learned the ſuperiority of 
the Long Knife, as they call the-Virginians, 
by — 2 being out- generalled in almoſt 
every battle. Our affairs began to wear a new 
aſpect, and the enemy, not daring to venture 
on open war, practiſed ſecret miſchief at times. 

On the firſt day of January 1778, I went 
with a party of thirty men to the Blue Licks, 
on Licking River, to make ſalt for the different 

arriſons in the country. 

On the 7th day of February, as I was hunt: 
ing to procure meat for the company, I met 
with a party of one hundred and two Indians, 
and two Frenchmen, on their march againſt 
Boenſborough, that place being particularly the 

object of the enemy. 

They purſued, and took me; and brought 
me on the eighth day to the Licks, where 
twenty-ſeven of my party were, three of them 
having previouſly retured home with the alt, 
I, knowing it was impoſſible for them to eſ- 
cape, capitulated with the enemy, and, at a 
diſtance in their view, gave notice to my men 
of their ſituation, with orders not to refitt, but 
ſurrender themſelves captives. Ne 
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The generous uſage the Indians had promiſed 
before in my capitulation, was aſterwards ful. 
ly complied with, and we proceeded with them 
as priſoners to old Chelicothe, the principal In- 
dian town on Little Miami, where we arrived; 

after an uncomfortable journey in very ſevere. 

weather, on the eighteenth day of February, 
and received as good treatment as piiſoners 


_ could expect from ſavages. —On the tenth day 


of March following, Iand ten of my men were 
conducted by forty Indians to Detroit, where 
we atrived the thirtieth day, and were treated 
by Governor Hamilton, the Britith command- 
er at that poſt, with great humanity. - | 
During our travels, the Indians entertained 
me well; and their affection for me was fo 
great, that they utterly refuſed to leave me 


there with the others, although the Governor 


offered them one hundred pounds flerling for 
me, on pu: poſe to give me a parole to go home. 
Several Engliſh gentlemen there, being ſenfible 
of my adverſe fortune, and touched with hu- 
man ſympathy, generouſly offered a 3 
ſupply für my wants, which I refuſed, with - 
many thanks for their kindneſs; adding, that 
I never expected it would be in my power to 
recompenſe ſuch unmerited generoſity. 

The Indians left my men in captivity with 
the Britiſh at Detrair, and on the tenth day 
of April brought, me towards Old Chelicothe, 
where we arrived on => twenty-fifth day of 


acceptable. 
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the ſame month. This was a long and fatigu- 
ing march, through an exceeding fertile coun- 
try, remarkable for fine ſprings and ſtreams of 
water. At Chelicothe I ſpent my time as 
comfortably as I could expect; was adopted, 


according to their cuſtom, into a family, where 


I became a ſon, and had a great ſhare in the af- 


fection of my new parents, brothers, ſiſters and 


friends. I was exceedingly familiar and friend- 
ly with them, always appearing as cheerful 
and ſatisfied as poſſible, and they put great 
confidence in me. I often went a, hunting 
with them, and frequently gained their ap- 


plauſe for my activity at our ſhooting-matches, 


1 was careful not to exceed many of them in 
ſhooting ; for no people are more envious than 
they in this ſport. . I could obſerve, in their 
countenances and geſtures, the greateſt, ex- 


preſſions of joy when they exceeded me; and, 


when the reverſe happened, of envy. The 


Shawaneſe king took great notice of me, and 
treated me with profound reſpec, and entire 


friendſhip, often entruſting me to hunt at, my 


liberty. I frequently returned with the ſpoils 


of the woods, and as often preſemed ſome of 
what I had taken to him, expreſſive of duty to 
my ſovereign. My food and lodging were in 
common with them; not ſo good indeed as 1 
could deſire, but neceſſity made every thing 


I now 


hunted ſome for them, and found the land, for 


rough, I determined to eſcape the firſt oppor- 


. erns, and form double baſtions, which we 


from them, arrived, informing us that the e- 
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1 now began to meditate an eſcape, and 
carefully avoided their ſuſpicions, continuing 
with them at Old Chelicothe until the firſt day 
of June following. and then was taken by them 
to the ſalt ſprings on Sciota, and kept there, 
making falt, ten days. During this time I 


a great extent about this river, to exceed the 
ſoil of Kentucky, if poſſible, and remarkably 
well watered, 

When I returned td Chelicothe, alarmed to 
Tee four hundred and fifty Indians, of their 
choiceſt warriors, painted and armed in a fear- 
ful manner, ready to march againſt Byonſbo- 


tanity: 4 1 ; 

On the ſixteenth, bef re ſun-riſe, I departed 
in the molt ſecret manner, and arrived at 
Boonſborough on the twentieth, after a jour- 
ney of one hundred and ſixty miles; during 
u hich, I had but one meal. | 

I found our fortreſs in 4 bad ſtate of de- 
fence; but we proceeded immediately to re- 
pair our flanks, ſtrengthen our gates and paſt - 


— 


completed in ten days. In this time we daily 
expected the arrival of the Indian army; and 
at length, one of my fellow priſoners, eſcaping 


nemy had, on account of my departure, poſt- 
poned their expedition three weeks.—The 
22 a Indi- 
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Indians had ſpies out viewing our movements, 
and were greatly alarmed with our increaſe in 
number and fortifications. The Grand Coun- 
cils of the nations were held frequently, and 
with more deliberation than uſual. They evi- 
dently faw the approaching hcur. when the 
Long Knife would diſpoſſeſs them of their de- 
firable habitations; and, anxicuſly concerned 
for futmity, determined utterly to extirpate 
the whites cut of Kentucky. We were not 
intimidated by their movements, but frequent- 
ly gave them proofs of our courage. 

About the firſt of Auguſt, I made an incur- 
ſion into the Indian country, with a party of 
ninetecn men, in order to ſurpriſe a ſmall 
town up Sciota, called Paint-Creek-town. 
We advanced within fcur miles thereof, where 
we met a party of thirty Indians on their march 
againſt Boonſborough, intending to join the 
others from Chelicothe. A ſmart fight enſu- 
ed betwixt us for ſome time: at length the ſa- 
vages cave way, and fled. We had no loſs on 
cur ſide: the enemy had cne killed, and two 

wounded, We took from them three horles, 
and all their baggage ; and being informed, by 
two of our number that went to thtir town, 
that the Indians had entirely evacuated it, we 
proceeded no further, and returned with all 
poſſible expedition to aſſiſt our garriſon againſt 
the other party. We pailed by them on _ 
| | _ Uxk 
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ſixth day, and on the ſeventh we arrived ſafe 
at Boonſbyrough. | 

On the eighth, the Indian army arrived, be- 
ing four hundred and forty-four in number, 
commanded by Capt. Duqueſne, eleven other 
Frenchmen, and ſome of their own chiefs, 
and marched up within view of our fort, 
with Britiſh and French colours flying; and 
having ſent a ſummons to me, in his Britanick 
Majeſty's narae, to ſurrender the fort, I re- 
queſted two days conſideration, which was 
granted, 

It was now a critical period with us.—We 
were a ſmall number in the garriſon :—a pow- 
erful army before our walls, whoſe appearance 
proclaimed inevitable death, fearfully painted, 
and marking their footſteps with deſolation. 
Death was preferable to captivity; and if taken 
by ſtorm,” we muſt inevitably be devoted to 
deſtruction.” In this ſituation we concluded 
to maintain our garriſon, if poſſivle. We im- 
mediately proceedcd to collect what we could 


ot our horſes, and other cattle, and bring them 


through the poſterns into the fort : and in the 
evening of the ninth, I returned anfwer, that 
we were determined to defend our fort while 
a man was living,—*Now, ſaid I to their com- 
mander, who ſtood attentively, hearing my 
ſentiments, ©* We laugh at all you formidable 
preparations: but thank you for giving us 
notice and time to provide for our defence: 

| 3 Tour 
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Vour efforts will not prevail; for our gates 
ſhall for ever deny your admittance.'—Whe- 
ther this anſwer affected their courage, or not, 
I cannot tell; but, contrary to our expectati- 
ons, they formed a ſcheme to deceive us, de- 
claring it was their orders, from Governor 
Hamilton, to take us captives, and not to de- 
ſtroy us; but if nine of us would come out, 
and treat with them, they would immediately 


withdraw their forces from our walls, and re- 


turn home peaceably. This ſounded grateful 
in our ears; and we agreed to the propoſal. 
We held the treaty within ſixty yards of the 
garrifon, on purpoſe to divert them from a 
breach of honour, as we could not avoid ſuſ- 
picions of the ſavages. In this fituation the 
articles were formally agreed to, and ſigned ; 
and the Indians told us it was cuſtomary with 
them, on ſuch occaſions, for two Indians to 
ſhake hands with every white man in the 
treaty, as an evidence of entire friendſhip. 


We agreed to this alſe, but were ſoon con- 


vinced their policy was to take us priſoners. — 
They immediately grappled us; but, although 
ſurrounded by hundreds of ſavages, we extri- 
cated ourſelves from them, and eſcaped all ſafe 
into the. garriſon, except one that was wound- 
ed, through a heavy fire from their army. 


They immediately attacked us on every . fide, 


and a conſtant heavy fire enſued between us, 
day and night, for the ſpace of nine diys. 
; J Ds 
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In this time the enemy began to 'under- 
mine our fort, which was ſituated fixty yards 
from Kentucky River. They began at the 
water-mark, and proceeded in the bank ſome 
diſtance, which we-underſtood by their mak- 
ing the water muddy with the clay; and we 
immediately proceeded to diſappoint their de- 
ſign, by cutting a trench acroſs their ſubterra- 
nean paſſage. The enemy diſcovering our 
counter-mine, by the clay we threw out-of the 
fort, deſiſted from the ſtratagem : and experi- 
ence now fully convincing them that neither 
their power nor policy could effect their pur- 
pole, on the twentieth day of Auguſt they 
raiſed the fiege, and departed. 
 Luting the ſiege, which threatened death in 
every form, we had two men killed, and four 
wounded, beſides a number of cattle. We - 
killed of the enemy thircy-ſeven, and wounded 
a great number, Afrer they were gone, we 
picked up one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
weight of bullets, beſides what ſtuck in the 
logs of our fort; which certainly is a great 
proof of their induſtry. Soon after this, I 
went into the ſettlement, and nothing worthy 
of a place in this account paſſed in my affairs 
for ſome time, ; 

During my abſence from Rentucky Col. 
Bowman carried on an expedition againſt the 
Shawaneſe, at Old Chelicothe, with one hun- 


dred and ſixty men, in July 1779. Here they 


arrived 
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arrived undiſcovered, and a battle enſued, 


which laſted until ten o'clock, A. M. when 


Col. Bowman, finding he could not ſucceed 
at this time, retreated about thirty miles. The 
Indians, in the mean time, collecting all their 


forces, purſued and overtook him, when x 


ſmart fight continued near two hours, not to 
the advantage of Col. Bowman's party. 

Col. Harrod propoſed to mount a number of 
horſe, and furiouſly to ruſh upon the ſavages, 
who at this time fought with remarkable fury. 
This deſperate ſtep had a happy effe&, broke 
the line of battle, and the favages fled on all 
ſides. In theſe two battles we had nine killed, 


and one wounded. The enemy's loſs uncer- 


tain, only two ſcalps being taken. 


On the twenty-ſecond day of June 1780, a - 


large party of Indians and Canadians, about fix 


hundred in number, commanded by Col: 


Bird, attacked Riddle's and Martin's ſtations, 


at the Forks of Licking River, with fix pieces 


of artillery. They carried this expedition ſo 


ſecretly, that the unwary inhabitants did not 


diſcover them, until they fired upon the forts; 
and, not being prepared to oppoſe them, were 


obliged to ſurrender themſelves miſerable cap- 


tives to barbarous ſavages, who immediately 
after tomahawked one man and two women, 


and loaded all the others with heavy baggage, 


forcing them along toward their towns, able 


or unable to march, Such as were weak and 


faint 
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faint by the way, they tomahawked. The 


tender women, and helpleſs children ſell yic- 
tims to their crucity. This, and the ſavage 
treatment they received afterwards, is ſhock- 
ing to humanity, and too ba. barous to relate. 

The hoſtile diſpoſition of the ſavagtF, and 
their allies, cauſed General- Clark, the com- 
mandant at the Falls of the Ohio, immediately 
to begin an expedition with his own regiment, 
and the armed force of the country, againſt 
Pecaway, the principal town of the Shawaneſe 
on a branch of Great Miami, which he fi- 
niſhed with great ſucceſs, took ſeventeen 
ſcalps, and burnt the town to aſhes, with the 
loſs of ſeventeen men. 5 

About this time I returned to Kentucky with 
my family; and here to avoid enquiry into 
my conduct, the reader being before informed 
of my bringing my family to Kentucky, I am 
ur der the neceſſity of informing him that, du- 
ring my captivity with the Indians, my wife, 
who deſpaired of ever ſecing me again, expect- 
ing the Indians had put a period to my life, 
opprefled with the diſtreſſes of the country, and. 
bereaved of me, her only happineſs, had, be- 
fore I returned, tranſported my family and 
goods, on horſes, through the wilderneſs, a= 
midſt a multitude of dangers, to her father's 
houſe in North Carolina. | | 

Shortly after the troubles at Boonſborough, 
I went to them and lived peaceably there 2 
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3.3 
til this time. The hiſtory of my going home, 
and returning with my family, forms a ſeries 
of difficulties, an acount of which would ſwell 


a volume, and being foreign to my purpoſe, I 


ſhall purpoſely omit them. 


# 


I feitled my family in Boonſborough once 


more; and ſhortly after, on the fixth day of 


Ogober 1780, I went in company with my 
brother to the Blue Licks; and, on our return” 


home, we were fired upon by a party of Indians. 


They ſhot him, and purſued me by the ſcent 


of their dog, three miles; but I killed the dog, 


and eſcaped. The winter ſoon-came on, and 
was very ſevere, which confined the Indians to 


their wigwams. 


my 


The ſeverity of this winter cauſed great dif- 
ficulties in Kentucky. The enemy had de- 
ſtroyed moſt of the corn the ſummer before. 
This neceſſary article was ſcarce, and dear; 
and the inhabitants lived chiefly on the fleſh 
of buffalo. The circumſtances of many were 
very lamentable; however, being a hardy 
race of people, and accuſtomed to difficulties 


and neceſſities, they were wonderfully ſupport- 


ed through all their ſufferings, until the enſu- 
ing autumn, when we received abundance 
from the fertile ſoil. 

Towards ſpring, we were fiequently haraſſed 
by Indians; and, in May, 1782, a party aſ- 
faulted Afhton's ſtation, killed one man, and 
took a negro priſoner, Capt, Afhton, with 


twen- 
/ 


zwenty-five men, purſued, and overtook the 
ſavages, and a ſmart fight enſued, which laſted 
two hours; but they being ſuperior in number, 
obliged Captain Aſhton's party to retreat, 
with the Jos 
mortally wounded; their brave commander 
himſelf being numbered among the dead. 

The Indians continued their hoſtilities; and 


about the tenth of Auguſt following, two boys 


were taken from Major Hoy's ſtation. This 
party was purſued by Capt. Holder and ſeven- 
teen men, who were alſo Jefeated, with the 
loſs of four men killed, and one wounded. 


Our affairs became more and mote alarming. 


Several ſtations which had lately been erected 
in the country were continually infeſted with 
ſavages, ſtealing their horſes, and killing the 
men at every opportunity. In a field, near 
Lexingt-n, an Indian ſhot a man, and running 
to ſcalp him, was himſelf ſhot from the fort, 
and fell dead upon his enemy. 

Every day we experienced recent miſchiefs. 
The barbarous ſavage nations of Shawaneſe, 
Cherokees, W yandots, Tawas, Delawares, and 
ſeveral others near Detroit, united in a war a- 
gainſt us, and afſembled their choiceſt warriors 
at old Chelicothe, to go on the expedition, in 
order to deſtroy us, and entirely depopulate 
the country. Their ſavage minds were in- 
flamed to miſchief by two abandoned men, 
Captains M'Kee and Girty, Theſe led them 

| ; to 


s of eight men killed, and four 
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to execute every diabolical ſcheme; and, on 
the fifteenth day of Auguſt, commanded a par- 
ty of Indians and Canadians, of about five 
| hundred in number, againſt Briant's ſtation, 
| fivemiles from Lexington. Without demand- 
ing a ſurrenler, they furiouſly aſſaulted the 
garrifon, which was happily prepared to op- 
Poſe them ; and, after they had expended much 
ammunition in vain, and killed the cattle round 
the fort, not being likely to make themlelves 
maſters of the place, they raiſed the fiege, and 
departed in the morniug of the third day after 
they came, with the loſs of about thirty Lilled, 
and the number of wounded uncertan.— Of 
the garrif-n tour were killed, and three wound- 
6 | ET | 
On the eighteenth day Col. Todd, Col. 
Trigg, Mijor Harland, and myſelf, ſpeedily 
collected ore hundred and ſeventy- ſix men, 
well armed, and purſued the ſavages.” They 
had marched beyond the Blue Licks to a re- 
mark ble bend of the main fork of Licking 
River, about forty miles from Lexington, 
where we overtook them on the nineteenth 
day, The ſavages obſerving us, gave way; 
and we being ignorant of their numbers, paſſed 
the river. When the enemy ſaw our proceed- 
ings, having greatly the advantage of us in fi- 
tuntion, they fu med the line of battle, from 
one bend of Licking to the other, about a mile 
from the Blue Licks. An exceeding: fierce 
of. : battle 
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battle immediately began, for about fifteen 
minutes, when we, being overpowered by 
numbers, were obliged to retreat, with the loſs 
of ſixty- ſeven men, ſeven of whom were taken 
priſoners. The brave and much lamented 
Colonels Todd and Trigg, Major Harland, 


and my ſecond ſon, were among the dead. 


We were informed that the Indians, number- 
ing their dead, found they had four killed more 
than we; and therefore, four of the priſoners 


they had taken were, by general conſent, or- 


dered to be killed, in a moſt barbarous manner, 
by the young warriors, in order to train them 
up to cruelty; and then they proceeded to 
their towus. 


On our retreat we were met by Col. Logan, 


haſtening to join us, with a number of well 
armed men. This powerful aſſiſtance we un- 
fortunately wanted in the battle; for not with- 
ſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority in numbers, 


they acknowledged that, if they had received 
one more fire from us, they ſhould undoubt- 


edly have given way. 80 valiantly did our 
ſmall party fight, that, to the memory of thoſe 
who unfortunately fell in the battle. enough of 
houour cannot be/paid. Had Col. Logan'and 
his party been with us, it is highly probable 
we ſhould' have given the ſavages a total de- 
feat, - — 
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I cannot reflect upon this dreadful ſcene, 


but ſorrow fills my heart. A zeal for the de- 
fence of their country. led theſe heroes to the 
ſcene of action, though with a few men to at- 
tack a powerful army of experienced warri- 
ors. When we gave way, they. purſued us 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and. in every quar- 
ter ſpread deſtruction. The river was difficult 
to croſs, and many were killed in the flight, 


ſome juſt entering the river, ſome. in the wa- 


ter others after croſſing, in aſcending:the cliffs. 


Some eſcaped on horſeback, a few on foot; 


and, being diſperſed every where in a few 
hours, brought the m-lancholy, news of this 
unfortunate battle to Lexington. Many wi- 
dows were now made. The reader may gueſs 
what ſorrow filled the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants, exceeding any thing that I. am able to 
deſcribe. Being reinforced, we returned to 
bury the dead and found their bodies ſtrewed 
every where, cut and mangleg in a dreadtul 
manner, This mournful ſcene exhibited a 
Horror almoſt unparalleled : Some torn and 
eaten by wild beaſts ; thoſe in-the river eaten 
by fiſhes; all in ſuch a putrified condition, 
that no one could be diſtinguiſhed from ano- 
ther. 

As ſoon as General Clark, then at the Falls 
of the Ohio, who was ever our ready aſs” 
| an 
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and merits the love and gratitude of all his 
countrymen, underſtood the circumſtances of 
this unfortunate action, he ordered an expe- 
dition, with all poſſible haſte, to purſue the 
ſavages, which was ſo expeditiouſly effected, 
that we overtook them within two miles of 
their towns, and probably might have obtained 
a great victory, had not two of their number 
met us about two hundred poles before we 
came up. Theſe returned as quick as lighten- 
ing to their camp with the alarming news of a 
mighty army in view.“ The favages fled- in 
the utmoſt diforder,> evacuated their towns, 
and reluctantly left their territory to our mer- 
cy.” We immediately took poſſeſſion of Old 
Chelicothe; without oppoſirion, being deſert- 
ed by its inhabitants- We continued our 
purſuit through five towns on the Miami ri - 
vers, Old Chelicothe, Pecaway, New Chelicothe, 
Wills Towns, and Chelicothe, burnt them all 
to afhes, entirely deſtroyed their corn, and o- 
ther fruits, and every where ſpread a ſcene of 
deſolation in the country. In this expedition 
we took ſeven priſoners and five ſcalps, with 
the loſs of only four men, two of whom were 

accidentally killed by our own army. _ 
This campaign in ſome meaſure damped the 
ſpirits of the Indians, and made them ſenfible 
of our ſuperiority. Their connections were 
diſſolved, their armies ſcattered, and a future 
invaſion put entirely out of their power ; yet 
G 2 they 


EF 


they continued to practiſe miſchirf ſeeretly 
upon the inhabitants, in the expoſed parts of 
the country. | | | 

In OR: following, a party made an excur- 
fion into that diſtrict called the Crab Orchard, 
and one of them, being advanced ſome diſtance 
before the others, boldly entered the houſe of 
a poor defenceleſs family, in which was only 
a negro man, a woman, and her children, ter- 
rified with the apprehenſions of immediate 
death. The ſavage, perceiving their defence- 


leſs ſituation, without offering violence to the- 


family, attempted to captivate the negro; 
who happily proved an over-match for him, 
threw him on the ground, and, in the ſtruggle, 
the mother of the children drew an axe from 
a corner of the cottage, and cut his. head off; 
_ while her little daughter ſhut the door. The 

ſavages inſtantly appeared, and applied their 
tomakaw ks to the door. An old ruſty gun+ 
barrel, without a lock, lay in a corner, which 
the mother put through a {mall crevice, and 
the ſavages, percciving it, fled. In the mean 
time, the alarm ſpread through the neighbour- 
hood; the armed men collected immediately, 
and purſued the ravagers into the wilderneſs, 
Thus Providence, by the means of this negro, 
faved the whole of the poor family from de- 
ſtruction. From that time, until the happy 
return of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, the Indians did us aber: "=O 
Ml | ind- 
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Finding the great king beyond the water dif. 
appointed in his expectations, and conſcious 
of the importance of the Long Knife, and 
their own wretchedneſs, ſome of the nations 
immediately deſired peace; to which, at pre- 
ſent, they ſeem univerſally diſpoſed, and are 


' ſending ambaſſadors to General Clark, at the 


Falls of the Ohio, with the minutes of their 
Councils; a ſpecimen of which, in the minutes 


of the Piankaſhaw Council, is ſubjoined, 


To conclude, I can now fay that I have ve- 


* rified the ſaying of an old Indian who figned 


Col: Henderſon's deed. Taking me by the 
hand, at the delivery thereof, Brother, ſays he, 
we have given you a fine land, but 1 believe 
you will have much trouble in ſettling it.— 
My footſteps have often been marked with 
blood, and therefore I can truly ſubſcribe to 
its original name. Two darling ſons; and a 
brother; have I loſt by ſavage hands, which 
have alſo taken from me forty valuable horſes, 
and abundance of cattle. Many dark and 
ſleepleſs nights have i been a companion far 
owls; ſeparated from the cheerful ſociety of 
men, ſcorched by the ſummer's ſun, and pinch- 
ed by the winter's cold, an inſtrument ordain- 
ed to ſettle the wilderneſs. But now the ſcene 
ig changed; peace crowns the ſylvan ſhade. 
What thanks, what ardent and ceaſcleſs 
thanks are due to that all-ſuperintending Pro- 
vidence which has turned a cruel war into 
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peace, brought order out of confuſion, made 


the fierce ſavages placid, and e away their 


hoſtile weapons from our country! May the 
ſame Almighty Goodneſs baniſ the accurſed 
monſter, war, from all lands, with her hated 
aſſociates, rapine and inſatiable ambition! 
Let peace, deſcending from her native heaven, 
bid her olives ſpring amidſt the joyful nations; 
and plenty, in league with commerce, ſcatter 
bleſſings * her copious nand ! 

This account of my adventures will nk” 
the reader of the moſt remarkable events.of 
this country,—l now live in peace and ſafety, 
enjoying the ſweets of liberty, and the boun- 
ties of Providence, with my once fellow- ſuffer- 
ers, in this delightfal country, which I have 
ſeen purchaſed with a vaſt expence of blood 
and treaſure, delighting in the proſpect of its 
deing, in a ſhort time, one of the moſt opulent 
and powerful ſtates on the continent of North 
America ; which, with the love and gratirude 


of my countrymen, I eſteem a ſufficient. = 
ward for all my toil and e ne 


DANIEL BO. ON. 


TOE county, Kentucky: 
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PIANKASHAW COUNCIL. 


In a CouNc1L held with the Piankaſhaw Indians 
by Tromas J. DaLrox, at Pot St. Vit 
tent's, April 15, 1784. 


Mr CHILDREN, 


JF HAT I have 8 told you, is now 
come to paſs. This day I received 
news from my Great Chief, at the falls of O- 
hio. Peace is made with the enemies of A- 
merica. The White Fleſh, the Americans, 
French, Spaniards, Dutch, and Engliſh, this 
day ſmoke our of the peace-pipe. The tomas 
hawk is buried, and they are now friends. 

I am told the Shawaneſe, Delawares, Chica. 
ſaws, Cherokees, and all other the Red Fleſh, 
have taken the Long Knife by the hand. They 
have given up to them the priſoners that were 
in their nations. 


My Children on Wabaſh; 
Open your cars, and let what I tel] you fink 
deep in your. hearts. You know me. Near 
twenty years I have becn among you. The 
Long Knife is my nation. 1 know their 
hearts; : 


— 80 ] 


hearts; peace they carry in one hand, and war 
in the other. 

I leave you to yourſelves to judge. Conſider, 
and now accept the one; or the other. We 
never beg peace of our enemies. If you love 
your women and children, receive the belt of 
wampun Fprefent you; Return me my fleſh 
you have in your villages, and the horſes you 
ſtole from my people at Kentueky. Your 
corn fields were never diſturbed by the Long 
Knife. Your women and children lived quiet 
in their houſes, while your warriors were kill- 
ing and robbing my people. All this you 
know is the truth. This is the laſt time I 
ſhall ſpeak to you. I have waited ſix moons 
to hear you ſpeak, and to get my people from 


you. In ten nights I ſhall leave the Wabaſh. 
to ſee my great Chief at the Falls of Ohio, 
where he will be glad to hear, from your own. 
lips, what you have to ſay. Here is tobacco I- 


give you: Smoke; and confider what I have 


faid.— Then I delivered one belt of blue and- 
white wampum; and ſaid, Piankaſhaw, ſpeak, 


ſpeak to the Americans. 
Then the Piankaſhaw Chief anſwered; 


My Great Father, the Long Knie, 

You have been many years among us. You 
have ſuffered by us. We ſtill hope you will 
have pity and compaſſion upon us, on our. wo- 
men and chikiren 3 the day is clear, The ſun 
Kt 7 ſhines 
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horſes, with our own. 
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ſhines on us; and the good news of a peace 
appears in our faces. This day, my Father, 
rhis is the day of joy to the Wabath Indians. 
With one tongue we row ſpeak. - 
We accept your peace- belt. We return 
God thanks, you are the man that delivered 
us, what we long wiſhed for, peace with the 
White Fleſh. My Father, we have many times 
counſelled before you knew us; and you know 
how ſome of us ſuffered before. 

We received the tomahawk fram the En- 
gliſh: poverty forced us to it: we were attends 
ed by other nations: we are ſorry for it: we 


this day collect the bones of our friends that 


lang ago were ſcattered upon the earth. We 
bury them in one grave. We thus plant the 
tree of peace, that God may ſpread branches; 
ſo that we can att be ſecured from bad weather. 
They ſmoke as brothers out of the peace-pipe 
we now prefent you. Tere, My Father, is 
the pipe that gives us joy. Smoke out of it. 
Our warriors are glad you are the man we pre- 
fent it to. You ſee, Father, we have buried 
the tomakawk : we new make a great chain of 
iricndihip never to be broken; and now, as 
ene people, ſmoke out of your pipe, My Fa- 
ther, we know God was angry with us for 
ſtealing your horſes, and diſturbing your peo- 
ple. He has ſent us ſo much ſnow and cold 
weather, that God himſelf killed all your 
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We are now a poor people. 
will help us; and our- Father, the Long Knife, 


will have pity and compaſſion on our women 
Your fleſh, my Father, is well 
that is among us; we ſhall collect then altoge- 


and children. 


ther when they came in from hunting. Don't 


be ſorry, my Father, all the priſoners taken at 


God, we hope; 


— — 


Kentucky are alive and well; we love them, 


and ſo do our young women. - 


Some of your people mend our guns; and o- 


thers tell us they car make rum of the corn. 


Thoſe are now the ſame as we. In one moon 
after this, we will go with them to their friends 
at Kentucky. Some of your people will now 
go with Coſtea, a Chief of our nation, to ſee 


his Great Father, the Long Kaife; at the Falls 


of Ohio 


My Father; | 
This being the day of joy to the Wabaſh Inz 


dians, we beg a little- — of your milk, to let 


our warriors fee it came from your on breaſt. 


We were born and raiſed in the woods; we 


could never learn to make rum— God has 
make the White Fleth maſters of the world; 
they make every thing; and we all love rum 

Then they delivered three firings: of blue 
and white wampum, and the coronet of peace. 
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"PRESENT in COUNCIL, 


'MuUsK1ATO, ANTIA, 

Capt. BEAVER,  MonTouk, 
Woopes & BURNING, Cas 714 
BADTRIPES, GRAND Cour, 


With many other Chiefs, and War Cap- 


tains, and the principal inhabitants of the 
of St. Vincents. . 


Or THE INDIANS. 


WI have an acount of twenty eight dif- 
VY ferent nations ef Indians, Eaſtward of 
the Miſſifippi.—Their ſituation is as follows, 
The Cherokee Indians are neareſt to Ken- 
tucky, living upon the Tenaſee River, near the 
mouth of Clench, Holſtein, Nolachuke, and 
French Broad Rivers, which form the Tenaſee 
or Cherokee River, in the interior parts of 
North Carolina, two hundred miles from 
Kentucky. 
The Chicamawges lives about ninety miles 
down the Tenaſee from the Cherokees, at a 
place cailed Chicamawgee, which in our lan- 
guage fignifies a bciling pot, there being a 
whirlpool in the river dangerous for boats, 
The Dragomonough, a Chiet of the Cherokees, 
with ſixty more, broke off from that nations 
and formed this rribe, which 1s called by the 
name of the Whirlpool. | 
The Cheegces and Middle. Settlement Indi- 
ane, are ſettled about fifty and eighty miles 
Scuth of the Cherokee. — Theſe four tribes 
ſpeak one language, being deſcended from the 
Cherokees. 
| The 
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The Chicaſaws inhabit about one hundred 
miles N. W. from our fſ2ttlement at French 
Lick, on Cumberland River, on the heads of 
a river called Tombeche, which runs into Mo- 
bite Bay. 

The Chactaw nation are eighty * from 
the Chicaſaws, down the ſame river. 

The Creek Indians live about one hundred 
and ſixty miles South of the Chactaws, on the 
Apalache River, which runs into the Gulph 
of Mexico, ſome little diſtance Eaſt of Mo ile 
B. 

The Uchees Indians occnpy four different 
places of reſidence, at the head of St. John's, 
the Fork of St. Mary's, the head of Cannu- 
chee, and the head of St. Tillis. Theſe rivers 
riſe on the borders of Georgia, and run ſepa- 
rately into the ocean. 

The Catauba Indians are ſettled in North- 
Carolina, about two hundred miles diſtant 
from Char!es-town, in S. Carolina. 

The tribes to the weſtward: of Ohio River 
are the Delawares, living upon the Muſkingum 
River, which runs into the Ohio one hundred 
and eighty- ſeven miles above Sciotha, on the 
N. W. fide. 

The Mingo nation lives upon a N. W. 
branch of Sciotha River, as is repreſented in 
the map. 

The Wyandotts poſſeſs the banks of a river 
called Sanduſky, which heads and interlocks. 

H with 
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with Sciotha, and, running in a contrary di- 
rectiun N. W. for a great diſtance, falls inte 


Lake Erie. p 


The Six nations are ſettled upon waters 
running in to Lake Ontario, that head in the 
mountain, from whence the Ohio and Suſque- 
hannah rivers riſe. 

The Shawaneſe Indians occupy five towns 
on the waters of Little and Great Miami, as 
appears in the map. | 

he Gibbaways are fixed on the eaſt ſide of 
Detroit River, and oppoſite the fort of that 
name. This river runs out of Lake Huron 
into-Lake Erie, is thirty- ſix miles in length, 
and the fort ſtands on che. Weſt ide, half way 
betwixt theſe lakes. 

The Hurons live ſix. miles from the Gibba- 
ways, towards Lake Huron, and on the ſame 
fide of the river. : 

The Tawaws are found. eighteen miles up 
the Mawmee or Omee River, which runs in- 
to Lake Erie. 

There is a ſmall tribe of Tamas, fettled at a 
place called the Rapids, ſome diſtance higher 
up the river than the former. 

The Mawmee Indians live two hundred and 
forty miles up this river, at a place called Ro- 


ſedebeau. 


The Piankaſhaws reſide about one hundred 
The 


| and ſixty miles up Wabaſh ung: * 
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The Vermilion. Indians about ſixty miles 
higher; —and the Wyahtinaws about thirty 
miles ſtill further up the ſame river. 

The Wabaſh heads and interlocks with 
Mawmee, and runs a contrary direction into 
Ohio, three hundred and eighteen miles below 
the Falls. 

The Long-ifle: or Iſle-River Indians live on 
Iſle, or white River, which runs into Wa- 
baſh, 

The Kickapodr' are fixed on a branch of 
Mawmee River above the Long-ifle Indians. 

The Ozaw Nation, lives on the Ozaw Ri- 
ver, which runs into Miſlilippi : 

And the Kakaſky Nation, on the Miffiſfip- 
pi, two hundred miles above the Ozaws. 

The Illinois Indians inhabit upon the Illi- 
nois River, which falls into the Miſſiſſippi;— 


And the Poutawattamies near St. Joſeph's, 


a town on the branch of the Illinois. 

The Siaux and Renards, are neighbours. to 
the fort of Michillimackanac, on Lake Michi- 
gan. 

Theſe are the principal pat of the Nations 
within the limits of the United States. Al- 
lowing about ſeven hundred to a nation or 
tribe, they will contain, in all, twenty thou- 
ſand fouls, and conſequently may furniſh be- 
twcen four and five thouſand warriors. 1 : 
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The ſpeculations of curious idleneſs have 
framed many ſy ſtems to acccunt for the popu- 
lation of this immenſe continent. There is 
ſcarce a people in the old world which has not 
had its advocates; and there have not bcen 
wanting ſome, who, deſpairing to looſen, have 
cut the knot, by ſuppoting that the power 
which furniſhed America with plants, has in 


the ſame manner ſupplied it with men; or at 


leaſt, that a remnant in this continent was ſuy- 


ed from the univerſal deluge, as well as in the 


other. As this ſubject is rather curious than 
nſeful, and, in its very nature, does not admit 
of certainty, every thing that paſſed in Ame- 
rica before the arrival of the Europeans being 


plunged in Cimmerian darkneſs, except thoſe 


little traditional records, which diffuſe a glim- 
mering light on the two empires of Mexico 
and Peru, for about two hundred years at moſt 
before that period, we ſhall only ſlightly touch 
on that ſubject; chiefly for the ſake of taking 


notice of ſome modein diſcoveries which 


ſeem to ſtrengthen the probability of ſome 
former theories, The great ſimilarity, cr ra- 
ther identity, of the perſons and mannets of 
the Americans, and thoſe of the Fartars of the 
N. Eaſtern parts of Aſia, together with a pre— 
ſumption, which has long poſi: fled the learn- 
ed, that Aſia and America were united, or at 
leaſt ſeparared only by a narrow ſea, has incli- 
ned the more reflecting part of mankind to the 

opinion 
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opinion, that the true origin of the Indians is 
from this quarter. The immenſe ſeas, which 
ſeparate two continents on every other ſide, 
render it highly improbable that any colonies 
could ever 507 been ſent acroſs them before 
the diſcovery of the magnetical compaſs. The 
ingenious Mr. Buffon too has remarked, and 
the obſervation appears to be juſt, that there 
are no animals inhabiting in common the two 
continents, but ſuch as can bear the colds of 
the North. Thus there are no elephants, no 
lions, no tigers, no camels in America; but 
bears, wolves, deer, and elks in abundance; 
abſolutely the ſame in both hemiſpheres. This 
hypotheſis, which has been gaining ground 
ever ſince its firſt appearance in the world is 
now reduced almoſt to a certainty by 
the late diſcoveries of Capt. Cook. 
That illuſtrious, but unfortunate naviga- 
tor, in bis laſt: voyage, © penetrated for a 
conſiderable diftance into the ſtrait which di- 
vides Aſia from America, which is only ſix 
leagues wide at its mouth; and therefore eaſily 
practicable for canoes, We may now there- 
fore conclude, that no farther enquiry will e- 
ver be made into the general origin of the A- 
merican tribes. | ; 
Yetafter all it is far from being improbable 
that various nations, hy ſhipwreck, or other- 


wile, may have contributed, in-ſome degree, 


to the population of this continent. The Car- 
thaginians, who had many ſettlements. on the 
H 3 eoaſt 
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coaſt of Africa, beyand the Straits of Gjbral- 
ter, and puthed their diſcovcries as ſar as where 
the two continents in that quarter approach 
e:ch other the neareſt, may probably have been 
thrown by tempeſts on the American coaſt, 
and the companies of the veſſels finding it im- 
racticahle to return, may have incorporated 
with the former inhabitants, or have formed 
new ſettlements, which, from want of the ne- 
ceſſiry inſtruments to exerciſe the arts the 
were acquainted with, would naturally de- 
generate into barbarity. There are indeed 
ſome ancient writers, who give us reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that there were colonies regularly 
formed by that nation in America, and that 
the communication, after having continued ſor 
ſome time, was ſtopped by order of the State. 
But it is difficult to conceive that any people, 
eitabliſhed-with all thoſe neceſſaries proper for 
their ſituation, ſhould ever degenerate, from 
fo high a degree of cultivation as the Cartha- 
ginians poſſeſſed, to a total ignorance even of 
the moſt neceflary arts: and therefore it ſeems: 
probable, that if the nation ever had ſuch co- 
lonies, they muſt huve been cut off by the 
natives, and every veſtige of them deſtroyed. 
About the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
Danes were the greateſt navigators in the u- 
niverſe. They diſcovered and ſettled Iceland; 
and from thence, in 964, planted a colony in. 
Greenland, The ancient Icelandic chronicles, 
| 12 : 75 
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as reported by M. Mallet, contain an account 
of ſame Icelanders, who, in the cloſe of an un- 
fucceſsful war, fled to Greenland, and from 
thence Weſtward, to a country covered with 


vines, which. from thence they called Vin- 
land. 


9 


i The adventurers returned home, and con- 
ducted a colony to their new diſcovery; but 
5 diſturbances ariſing. in Denmark, all commu— 
7 nication with Greenland, as well as Vinland, 
- | ceaſed ; and thoſe countries remained unknown 
[ to the reſt of the world for ſeveral ages. The 
remains of this colony axe probably to be 
7 found on the coaſt of Labrador, in the nation 
t of the Eſquimaux. The colour of their ſkins, 
r their hairy bodies and buthy beards, not to 
2 mention the difference of manners, mark an 
A origin totally diſtinct from that of the other 
* Indians. | | 

n In the year 1170. Madoc, ſon of Owen 
- Gwynnedh, Prince of Wales, diſſatisfied with 
f | the ſituation of affairs at home, left his country, 
18: | as related by the Welſh h ſtoiians, in queſt of 
J- new ſettlements, and leaving Ireland to the 


e | North,proceeded Welt till he diſcovered a fer- 
| tile country; where, leaving a colony, he re- 
ie turned, and perſuading many of his country- 
a- | men to j in him, put to ſea with ten ſhips, and 
7 was never more heard of. | | 
In. This account has at ſeveral times drawn the 
es, | attention of the world; but as no veſtiges of 
as ED. them 
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them had then been found, it was concluded, 


perhaps too raſhly, to be a fable, or at leaſt, 
that no remains of the colony exiſted. Of late 


| years, however, the Weſtern ſettlers have re- 


ceived frequent accounts of a nation, inhabit- 
ing at a great diſtance up the Miffouri, in man- 
ners and appearance reſembling the other In- 
dians, but ſpeaking Welch, and retaining ſome 
ceremonies of the Chriſtian worſhip; and at 
_ this is univerſally believed there to be 
a fact. | 


Captain Abraham Chaplain, of Kentucky, 


a gentleman whoſe varacity may be entirely 
depended upon aſſured the author, that in the 


late war, being with his company in garriſon | 


at Kaſkaſky, ſome Indians came there, and, 
ſpeaking in the Welch diale&, were perfectly 


. underſtood and converſed with by two Weleh- 


men in his company, and that they informed 
them of the ſituation of their nation as menti- 
oned above. | | 


The author is ſenſible of the ridicule which 


the vain and the petulent may attempt to 
throw on this account ; but as truta only has 
guided his pen, he is regardleſs of the conſe- 
quences, and flatters himſelf, that, by calling 


the attention of mankind once more to this 
ſubject, he may be the means of procuring a. 


more accurate enquiry into its truth, which, if 
it ſhould even refute the ſtory of the Welch, 
will at leaſt perform the important fervice to 
3 the 
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the world, of promoting a more accurate diſ- 
covery of this immenſe continent. 

Ihere are 4:veral ancient remains in Ken- 
tucky,. which ſeem to prove, that this country 
was formerly inhabited by a nation farther 
advanced in the arts of life than the Indians. 
Theſe are there uſually. attributed to the 
Welch, who are ſuppoſed to have formerly in- 
habited here; but having been expelled by the 
natives, were forced to take refuge near the 
ſources of the Miſſouri. 83 0 

It is well known, that no Indian nation has 
ever practiſed the method of defending them - 
felves by entrenchments; and ſuch a work 
would even be no eaſy one, while theſe nati- 
ons were unacquainted with the uſe of iron. 

In the neighbourhood of Lexington, the re- 
mains of two ancient fortifications are to be 
ſeen, furniſhed with ditches and baſtions. One 
of theſe contain about fix acres of land, and 
the other nearly three. They are now over- 
grown with trees, which, by the number of 
circles in the wood, appear to be not leſs than 
one hundred and fixty years old. Pieces of 
earthen veſicls have alſo been plowed up near 
Lexington, a manufacture with which the In- 
dians were never acquaintcdd. 

The burying grounds, uhich were mentioned 
above, under the head of Curioſities, form an- 
other ſtrong argument that this country was 
formerly inhabited by a people different from 
., . . the 
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the preſent” Indians. Although they de not 
diſcover any marks of extraordinary art in the 
ſtructure, yet, as many nations are particularly - 


tenacious of their ancient cuſtoms, it may per- 


haps be worthy of enquiry, whether theſe re- 
poſitories of the dead do not bear a conſider- 


able reſemblance to the ancient Britiſh re- 


mains. Some buildings, attributed td the 


Picts, are mentioned by the Scottiſh antiqua- 
ries, which, if the author miſtakes not, are 


formed nearly in the ſa:me manner. Let it be 


enough for him to point out the road, and ha- 


zard ſome uncertain conjectures. The day is 


nor far diſtant, when the fartheſt receſſes of 
this continent will be explored, and the ac- 


counts of the Welch eſtabliſhed beyond tbe 
poſſibility of a doubt, or conſigned to that ob- 


livion which has already received ſo many ſup- 


pofitions founded on arguments as plauſible as 


theſe, - | ; 
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PERSONS any HA BIT S. 


| , THE Indians are not born white; and-take 


a great deal of pairs to darken their complex- 
jon, by anointing themſelves with greaſe, and 
lying in the ſun. They alſo paint their faces, 
breaſts and ſhoulders, of various colours, but 
generally red; and their features are well form- 
ed, eſpecially thoſe of the women. They me 
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of a middle ſtature, their limbs clean and 
ſtraight, and ſcarcely any crooked or deform- 
ed perſon is to be found among them. In 
many parts of their bodies they prick in gun- 
powder in very pretty. figures. They ſhave,. 
or pluck the hair off their heads, except a 
patch about the crown, which is ornamented 
with beautiful feathers, beads, wampum, and 
ſuch like baubles. Their ears are pared, and 
ſtretched in a thong down to their ſhoulders. 
They are wound round with wire to expand 
I them, and adorned with filver pendams, rings, 
I and bells, which they-likewiſe wear in their 
I noſes. Some of them will have a large fea- 
I ther through the cartilage of the noſe; and 
| thoſe who can afford it, wear a collar of wam- 
pum, a filver breaſtplate, and bracelets, on the 
arms and wriſts. A bit of. cloth about the 
middle, a ſhirt of the Engliſh make, on which 
they beſtow innumerable broaches to adorn it, 
a ſort of cloth-boots and inockaſons, which are 
ſhoes of a make peculiar to the Indians, orna- 
mented with porcupine quills, with a blanket 
or match coat thrown over all, completes their 
dreſs at home; but when they go to war, they 
leave their trinkets behind, and mere neceſſa- 
de Fries ſerve them. There is little difference be- 
- [tween the dreſs of men and women, except- 
d Fling that a ſhort Petticoat, and the hair which 
8s. Lis exceeding black, and long, clubbed behind, 
ut Idiſtinguiſh ſome of the latter. Except = 
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head and-eye-brows, they pluck the hair, with 

reat diligence, from all parts of the body, eſ- 
pecially the looſer part of the ſex. 

Their warlike arms, are guns, bows, and 


{ 
arrows, darts, ſcalping-knives and tomahawks. 
This is one of the moſt uſeful picces of ficld- || { 
furniture, ſerving all the offices of the hatcher, || * 
pipe, and ſword. They are exceeding expert 

| in throwing it, and will kill at a conſiderable c 
F diſtance. The world has no better marks- ſ 
| men, with any weapon. They will kill birds || Y 

| flying, fiſhes ſwimming, and wild beaſts run- . 
ning. | FOOT "<1 © 
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IHE Indians are not ſo ignorant as ſome 87 
ſuppoſe them, but are a very underſtanding 
© -people, quick of apprehenſion, ſudden in exe- 6 
cution, fubtle in buſineſs, exquiſite in inven-ſ ©" 
* tion, and induſtrious in action. They are of 1 
| © very gentle and amiable diſpoſition to thoſe * 

they think their friends, but as implacable in he 
their enmity ; their revenge being only com- rl 
| pleted in the entire deſtruction of their ene. ]?! 

mies. 'lhey are very hardy, bearing heat, 
> cold, hunger, and thirſt, in a ſurpriſing man- 5 
| ner, and yet no people are more addicted ta 0 

exceſs in eating and drinking, when it is con a 

venientl 
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veniently in their power. The follies, nay 
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miſchief, they commit when inebriated, are 
entirely laid to the liquor; and no one will re- 
venge any injury (murder excepted) received 
from one who is no more himſelf. Among 
the Indians all men are equal, perſonal quali- 
ties being moſt eſteemed. No diſtinction of 
birth, no rank, renders any man capable of 
doing prejudice to the righis of private per- 
ſons; and there is no pre-eminence from merit, 
which begets pride, and which makes others 
too ſenſible of their own inferiority. Though 
there is perhaps leſs delicacy of ſentiment in 
the Indians than amongſt us: there is, how- 
ever, abundantly more probity, with infinitely 
leſs ceremony, or equivocal compliments.— 
Their public conferences ſhew them to be 
men of genius, and they have, in a high de- 
gree, the talent of natural eloquence. 

They live diſperſed in ſmall villages, either - 
in the woods, or on the banks of rivers, where, 
they have little plantations of Indian corn, and 
roots, net enough to ſupply their families half 
the year, and ſuBſiſting the remainder of it by 
hunting, fiſhing and fowling. and the fruits of 
the earth, Ward grow nee in great 
plenty. 

Their hats te generally built of ſmall logs, 
and covered: with bark, each one having a 
chimney; and à door, on which they place a2 


padlock, g 
I Old 
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Old Chelicothe is built in form of a Ken- 


tucky ſtation, that is, a parallelogram, or long 
ſquare ; and ſome of their houſes are ſhingled. 
A long Council-houſe extends the whole 
length of the town, where the king and chiefs 
of the nation frequently meet, and conſult of 
all matters of importance, whether of a civil or 
military nature. 

Some huts are built by ſetting up. a frame 
on forks, and placing bark againſt it ; others 
of reeds, and 3 clay. The fire 
is in the middle of the wigwam, and the 
ſmoke paſſes through a little hole. They 
join reeds together by cords run through 
them, which ſerve them for tables and beds. — 
They moſtly lie upon ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
fit on the ground. They have braſs kettles 


and pots to boil their food; gourds or cala- 


baſhes, cut aſunder, ſerve them for pails, cups, 
and diſhes, | | 


RELIGION. 


THE accounts of travellers, concerning 
their religion, are various; and although i 
cannot be abſolutely affirmed. that they have 
none, yet it muſt be confeſſed; very difficul 
to define what it is. All agree that they ac 


knowledge one Supreme God, but do 2 
N | 2 
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adore him. They have not ſeen him, they do 
not know him, believing him to be too far 
exalted above them, and too happy in himſelf 
to be concerned about the trifling affairs of 
poor mortals. They ſeem a'ſo to believe in a 
future ſtate, and that after death they ſhall be 
removed to their friends, who have gone be- 
fore them, to an elyſium, or paradiſe. 


The Wyandotts, near Detroit, and ſome 
others, have the Roman Catholic religion in- 


troduced amongſt them by miſſionaries.— 
Theſe have a church, a miniſter, and a regular 


burying-ground- Many of them appear zea- 


lous, and ſay prayers in their families. Theſe, 
by acquaintance with white people, are a lit- 
tle civilized, which muſt of neceſſity precede 
Chriſtianity.” | 

The Shawaneſe, Cherokees, Chickaſaws, 
and ſome others, are little concerned about ſu- 
perſtition, or religion. Others continue their 
former ſuperſtitious worſhip of the objects of 
their love and fear, and eſpecially thoſe beings 
whom they moſt dread, and whom therefore 
we generally denominate devils; though, at 
the ſame time, it is allowed they pray to the 
Sun, and other inferior benevolent deities, for 
ſucceſs in their undertakings, for plenty of 
food, and other neceſſaries of life. 

They have their feſtivals, and other re- 
joicing days, on which they ſing and dance 
in a ring, taking hands, having ſo painted and 

| I's diſgu.ed 
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diſguiſed themſelves, that it is difficult to know 
any of them; and after enjoying this diverſion 
for a while, they retire to the place where 
they have prepared a feaſt of fiſh, tleſh, fowls, 
and fruits; to which all are invited, and en- 


tertained with their country ſongs. They be- 


lieve that there is great virtue in feaſts for the 


fick. For this purpoſe a young buck muſt be 


killed, and boiled, the friends and near ncigh- 
baurs of the patient invited, and having firſt 


- thrown tobacco on the fire, and covered it up 


cloſe, they all fit down in a ring, and raiſe a 


lamentable cry. They then uncover the fire, 


and kindle it up; and the head of the bugk is 
firſt fent about, every one taking a bit, and 


giving a loud croak, in imitation of crows. 
They afterwards proceed to eat all the buck, J 
making a molt harmonious, melancholy ſong ;. 


in which ſtrain their muſic is particularly ex- 
cellent. 

As they approach their towns, when ſome 
of their people are loſt in war, they make 
great lamentations for their dead, and bear 
them long after in remembrance. 1 

Some nations abhor adultery, do not ap- 
prove of a plurality of wives, and are not guil- 
ty of theft; but there are ot her tribes that are 
not ſo ſcrupulous in theſe matters. Amongit 
the Chickafaws a huſband may cut off the noſe 
of his wife, if guilty of adultery ; but men are 
allowed greater liberty, This nation delpiſes 

a thick, 
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a thief. Among the Cherokees they cut off 
the noſe and ears of an adultereſs; afterwards 
her huſband gives her a diſcharge; and from 
this time ſhe is not permitted to refuſe any 
one who preſents himſelf. Fornication is unno- 
ticed; for they allow perſons in a ſingle ſtate 
unbounded freedom. ae 
Their form of marriage is ſhort—the man, 
before witneſſes, gives the bride a deer's foot, 
and ſhe, in return, preſents him with an ear 
of corn, as emblems of their ſeveral duties. 
The women are very flaves to the men; 


which is a common caſe in rude, unpoliſned 


nativns throughout the world. They are 
charged with being revengeful; but this re- 
venge is only doing themſelves juſtice on thoſe 


who injure them, and is ſeldom executed, but ä 


in caſes of murder and adultery- 
Their king has no power to put any one * 
to death by his own authority; but the mur- - 
derer is generally delivered up to the friends 
of the deceaſed, to do as they pleaſe. When 
ohe kills another, his friend kills him, and ſo 
they continue until much blood is ſhed; and 
at*laſt the quarrel is ended my mutual pre- 
ſents. © Their. kings are hereditary, but their 
authority extremely limited. No p-ople are 
a more ſtriking evidence of the miſeries of 
mankind in the want of government than 
they. Every chief, when offended, breaks 
oft with a party, ſettles at ſome diſtance, -and 
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then commences hoſtilities againſt bis own 
people. They are generally at war with each 
other. Theſe are common circumſtances a- 
mongſt the Indians. 

When they take captives in war, they are 
exceedingly cruel, treating the unhappy pri- 
ſoners in ſuch a manner, that death would be 
preferable to life. They afterwards give them 


| plenty of food, load them with burdens, and 


when they arrive at their towns, they muſt 
run the gauntler. In this, the ſavages exer- 
ciſe ſo much cruelry, that one would think it 
impoſſible they ſhould ſurvive their ſufferings. 
Many are killed ; but if one outlives this trial, 
he is adopted into a family as a ſon, and treat- 
ed with patcrnal kindneſs; and if he avoids 
their ſuſpicions of going away, is allowed the 
ſame privileges as their own people. 


— » 


THE CONCLUSION 
HAVING finiſhed my intended narrative, 


I ſhall clofe with a few obſervations upon the 


happy circumſtances, that the inhabitanis of 
Kentucky will probably enjoy, from the poſ- 

ſeſſion of a country ſo extenſive and fertile. 
There are four natural qualities neceſſary 
to promote the happinels of a country, viz. A 
good foil, air, water, and trade. Theſe taken 
collectively, 
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collectively, excepting the latter, Kentuck 
poſſeſſes in a ſuperior degree: and, agreeable 
to our deſcription of the weſtern trade, we 
conclude, that it will be nearly equal to any 
other on the continent of America, and the 
diſadvantages it is ſubject to, be fully ee 
ſated by the fertility of the foil . 

This fertile region, abounding with all the 
luxuries of nature, ſtored with all the princi- 
pal materials for art and induſtry, inhabited 
by virtuous and ingenious citizens, muſt unt- 
verſally attract the attention of mankind, be- 
ing ſituated in the central part of the exten- 
ſive American empire (the limits of whole 
ample domains, as deſeribed in the ſecond ar- 
ticle of the late definitive treaty, are {ubjoined,) 


where agriculture, induſtry, laws, arts ana ſci- 


ences, flouriſh ; where afflicted humanity raiſes 


her drooping head; where ſprings a harveſt for 


the poor; where conſcience ceales to be a 
flave, and laws are no more than the ſecurity 
of happineſs ; where nature makes reparation 
for having created man; and government, ſo 
long proſtituted to the moſt criminal purpoſes, 
eſtabliſhes an aſylum in the wilderneſs for the 
diſtreſſed of mankiad. 

The recital of your happineſs will call to 
your country all the unfortunate of the earth, 
who, having experienced oppreſſion, political 
or religious, will there find a deliverance from 


will 
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will emigrate from the hateful regions of def- 
potiſm and tyranny ; and you will ſurely wel- 
come them as friends, as brothers; you will 
welcome them to partake with you of your 
happineſs.—Let the memory of Lycurgus, 
the Spartan legiſlator, who baniſhed covetouſ- 
neſs, and the love of gold from his country ; 
the excellent Locke, who firſt taught the doc- 
trine of toleration; the venerable Penn, the 
firſt who founded a city of brethren; and 
Waſhington, the defender and protector of 
perlecuted liberty, be ever the illuftrious ex- 
amples of your political conduct. Avail 
yourſelves of the benefits of nature, and of the 
fruitful country you habit. 

Let the iron of your mines, the wool of your 
flocks, your flax and heinp, the ſkins of the 
ſavage animals that wander in your woods, be 
faſhioned into manufactures, and take an ex- 
traordinary value from your hands. Then 
will you rival the fuperfluities of Europe, and 


know that happineſs may be found, without 


the commerce ſo univerſally deſired by man- 
kind, 

In your country, like the land of bmi, 
flowing with milk and honey, a land of brooks, 
of water, of fountains and*depths, ' that ſpring 
out of valleys and hills, a land of wheat and 
barley, and all kinds of fruits, you hall eat 
bread without ſcarceneſs, and not lack an 
thing in it; where you are neither chilled 
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with the cold of Capricorn, nor ſcorched with 
the burning heat of Cancer; the mildneſs of 
your air ſo great, that youu neither feel the ef- 
fe&s of infectious fogs, nor peſtilential va- 
pours, - Thus, your country, favoured with 
the ſmiles of heaven, will probably be inha- 


bited by the firſt people the world ever Knew. 
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ARTICLE II. of the late Drrixirivn TREATY. 


AN that all diſputes which might ariſe in 
future on the ſubjeCt of the boundaries of the 
ſaid United States, may be prevented, it is 
hereby agreed and declared, that the following 
are and ſhall be thcir boundaries, viz. From 
the N. W. angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that an- 
gle which is formed by a line drawn due north 
from the ſource of St. Croiz River along the 
ſaid highlands, which divide thoſe rivers that 
empty themſelves into the river St. Lawrence; 
from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the norih-weſtern-moſt head of Connecti- 
cut River; thence down along the middle of 
that river to the forty-fifch degree of north la- 

LAM titude; 
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tirade'; from thence by a line due weſt on 


ſaid latitude, until it ſtrikes the Iroquois, or 
Cataraqui; thence along the middle of the 


ſaid river into Lake Ontario, through the mid- - 
dle of the faid lake, until it ſtrikes the commu- 


nication by water between that lake- and Lake 


Erie; thence along the middle of ſaid com- 


munication into Lake Erie through the mid- 


dle of ſaid lake until it arrives at the water 


communication between that lake and Lake 
Huron; thenze along the middle of ſaid wa- 


ter communieation into the Lake Huron; 


thence through the middle of ſaid lake to the 


water communication between that lake and 


Lake Superior; thence through lake Superior 


northward of the iſles Royal and Phelipeaux 
to the Long Lake; thence through the mid- 
dle of ſaid Long Lake and the water commu- 


nication between it and the Lake of the 
Woods, to the Lake of the Woods; thence 
through the ſaid lake to the moſt N. W. point 
thereof, and from thence on a due weſt courſe 


to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence by a line to 
be drawn along the middle of the ſaid river 


Miſſiſſippi until it ſhall interſect the northern- 
moſt part of the thirty- firſt degree of north la- 
titude; ſouth, by a line to be drawn due eaſt 
feom the determination of the laſt mentioned 
in the latitude of thirty- one degrees north of 
the <quator, to the middle of the river Apa- 
lachicola, or Catanouche ; thence along the 
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middle thereof to its junction with the Flint 


River; thence ſtraight to the head of St. Ma- 
ry's River; and thence down along the mid- 
dle of St. Mary's River to the Atlantic Ocean; 
eaſt, by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the bay 
of Fundy to its ſouree, and from its ſource di- 
rectly north to the aforeſaid highlands which 


divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean from thoſe which fall into the river St 


Lawrence, comprehending all iſlands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of the 
United. States, and lying between lines to be 


drawn due eaſt from the points where the a- 


foreſaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on 


the one part, and Eaſt Florida on the other, 


ſhall reſpectively touch the bay of Fundy and 


the Atlantic ocean, excepting ſuch iſlands as 
Now are, or heretofore have been, within the 


: limits of the ſaid province of Nova Scotia. 
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ROAD from 1 to the Falls of 


the Ono by Land. 
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ROM Philadelphia to Lancaſter | 
To Wright's on GAIN Pra 
To Vork-toun 
Abbott's- town 
Hunter's-toõ-wa 
the Mountain at Black's Gap 
the other ſide of the Mountain 
the Stone-houſe Tavern 
Wadkin's Ferry on Potowinack 
Martinſburg | 
Wincheſter 
Neutoun 
Stoyer's-town 
Woodſtock 
Shanandoah River 
the North branch ef tas 
Stanton 
the North Fork of James River 
James River 
Botetourt Court-hcuſe 
Woods's on Catauba River 
Paterſon's on Roanoak 
the Allegany Mountain 
New River | 
the Forks of the Road 
Fort Chiſſel 
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A Stone Mill WIS IF 
Boyd's — | - 
Head of Holſteim -<- = 

To Waſhingron Court houſe - 
the Block-houſe — — 

Powel's Mountain 5 
Walden's Ridge 
the Valley Station 
Martin Cabbin es — 
Cumberland Mountain | 
the Fork of Cumberland River 


the Flat Lick . - 
Stinking Creek E 
Richland Creek - - 
Down Richland Creek | 
Rackoon Spring — - 
Laurel River — - 


Hazle' Patch - 
the Ford on Rock Caſtle River 
Engliſh's Station 
Col. Edwards's at Crab Orchard 
Whitley's Station - - 
Logan's Station - - 
Clark's Station - 
Crow's Station - - 
Harrod's a — - 
Harland's - - 1 
Harbiſon's - — 
Barcbs- town - - 
the Salt-works - - - 
the Falls of the Ohio » Oy 
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Kentucky is ſituated about ſouth, 60? weft 
from Philadelphia, and, on a ſtraight line, may 
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PROM: Philadelphia to Lancaſter 
To Middle-town — 
To Harris's Ferry -- — 
Carliſle io. 3 — 
Shippenſburg . 
Chamber's-town - - 
Fort Loudon = — 
Fort Littleton = | 
Juniata Creek - — 
Bedford - — 
the Foot of the Allegany Mountains 
Stony Creek — 
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Fort Ligonier - - 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


be about fix hundred with diſtant from that 
City, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


N order to communicate a diſtinct idea of 
the preſent-complexion of the ſtate of Ken- 

tucky, I have drawn a map from the beſt au- 
thorities, from which you will diſcern that 
Kentucky is already divided into nine counties; 
and that villages are ſpringing up in every 
part within its limits, while roads have been 
opened to ſhorten the diſtance to Virginia, 
and to ſmooth the rugged paths, which a ſhort 
time ſince were our only tracts of communica- 
tion from one place to another. 
Jou muſt have obſerved in a note I annexed: 
to my laſt letter, the fecurity Kentucky en- 
joys from the cordon of troops extending upon 
the weſtern ſide of the Ohio; and you have 
only to contemplate the advanced ſettle- 
ments on that fide of the river, I preſume to 
become perfectly conriaced of our permanent 
ſafety from the attacks of the Indians. 

At the mouth of the Great Kenhaway, a 
ſettlement has been formed, which, united 
with the ſettlements on Elk River, makes it 
ſufficiently populous to become a diſtin& 
county of Virginia, by the name of Kenhaway: 
ſo that if you look on either quarter of Ken- 

K 2 tucky, 
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tocky, you will find its frontiers are guarded 
by ſettlements nearly adult. 

Galliapolis, upon the weftern fide of the O- 
hio, a little below the mouth of the Great 
Kenhaway, and extending to the Sciota Ri- 
ver, ſettled by the French, forms a barrier to 
the north; the forts, and the different ſettle- 
ments contagious to them, to the welt ; Cum- 
berland co the ſouth ; and upon our back, or 
eaſt, you will obſerve the diſtance through the 
wilderneſs, which ſeparates us from the back 
counties of Virginia, 1s 1 contracting by 
the approximation of our ſettlements with 
thoſe of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
which will very ſoon cut off the communicati- 
on between the northern and ſouthern tribes 
of Indians. 

There were two expeditions from Kentucky 
performed againſt the lndians in 1791, under 
the command of Generals Scott and Wilkin- 
ſon, that I have not hitherto noticed, and 
9 had for their object the chaſt ſement of 

a predatory, trubleſome, and warlike tribe, 
who lived in ſeveral detatched towns Upon the 
Wabaſn and its waters. 

I be particulars of thoſe expeditions I do 

not think have been generally known in Eu- 
rope, and as they were undertaken when I was 
abſent from the country, I ſhall ſubjoin an ex- 
tract from a letter I received from a friend, 


who formed one of the party; and which, I 
Hatter 
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flatter myſelf, will be found to *contain a 
conſiderable ſhare of information, both 
as to the manner and addreſs of the Kentuc- 
kians in Indian warfare, and a more minute 
account of the country lying between the O- 
hio and the Wabaſh. 

“ General Scott, at the head of 800 Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, marched from oppoſite the 
mouth of the Kentucky River, about the be- 
ginning of June, the courſe he ſteered was a- 
bout north 20? weſt, and in about fifreen days 
he ſtruck and ſurpriſed the lower Weauctaneau 
towns on the Wabaſh River, and the pararie 
adjoining ; but unfortunately the river at that 
time was not fordable, or the Kickapoo Town 
on the north-weſt fide, with the Indians who 
eſcaped in. their canoes from the Weau Town 
on the ſouth, muſt have fallen completely in- 
to our hands; however, about 20 warriors 
were killed in the Weau villages, and in the 
river croſſing the Wabaſh, and 47 of their 
Squaws and children taken priſoners. 

e Immediately after the engagement, a coun- 
cil of war was called, when it was determined, 
that Wilkinſon ſhould croſs the Wabaſh under 
cover of the night, with a detachment of fant 
hundred men, and endeavour to ſurpriſe the 
town of Kathtippacamunck, which was ſituated 
upon the north ſide of that river, at the mouth 
of Rippacanoe Creek; and about twenty miles 
above the Lower Weau towns, This cxpedi- 
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tion was conducted with fo much caution and 
celerity, that Wilkinſon arrived at the margin 
of the pararie, within a mile, and to the weſt 
of the town, about an hour before the break 
of day; whilſt a detachment was taking a cir- 
cuit through the pararie to co-operate with 
the main body on a given ſignal ; day appear- 
ed, and the volunteers ruſhed into the town 
with an impetuoſity not to be reſiſted, The 
detachment in advance reached the Rippaca- 
noe Creek the very moment the laſt of the In- 
dians were croſſing, when a very briſk fire 
took place between the detachment and the 
Indians on the oppoſite fide, in which ſeveral 
of their warriors were killed, and two of our 
men wounded. | : 
„ This town, which contained about 120 
houſes, 80 of which were ſhingle roofed, was 
immediately burnt and levelled with the 
ground; the beſt houſes belonged to French 
traders, whoſe gardens and improvements 
round the town were truly delightful, and, e- 
very thing conſidered, not a little wonderful 
there was a tavern, with cellars, bar, public, 
and private rooms; and the whole marked a 
conſiderable ſhare of order, and no ſmall degree 
of civilization. 

„% Wilkinſon returned with his detatch- 
ment after deſtroying the town, and joined, 
the main army about ſeven in the evening 5 

an 


E 
and the day following our little army were 
put in motion with their priſoners; and ſteer- 
ing about ſouth, in twelve days reached the 
Rapids of the Ohio, with the lofs of only two 
men, who unfortunately were drowned in 
croſſing Main White River. ** 
Ihe ſuccels of this expedition encouraged 
Government to ſet another on foot, under the 
command of General Wilkinſon; which was 
deſtined to operate againſt the ſame tribes of 
Indians; whoſe main town, near the mouth of 
Ell River, on the Wabaſh, had not been at- 
tacked in the firſt excurſion; and accordingly, 
on the firſt of Auguſt following, the general, 
at the head of 00 mounted volunteers, march- 
ed from fort Waſhington, north 16* weſt, 
ſteering, as it were, for the Manmic, villages 
on the Picaway Fork of the Manmic (or Mi- 
ami of the Lake) and St. Mary's Rivec—This 
movement was intended as a feint, and the In- 
dans, who afterwards fell upon our trail, were 
completely deceived ; nor did we change our 
courſe, until by the capture of a Delaware In- 
dian, we. aſcertained that we were within zo 
miles of the principal of the Manmic villages, 
and having marched down our northing, at 
the very time we received the: information, 
ſhifted our courſe to due weſt, and at the di- 
ſtance of 180 miles from Fort Waſhington we 
ſtruck the Wabaſh within two miles and a 
half 'of Longuille, or, as the Indians call it, 
Ken- 
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Kenapagomiqua—lt was about 4 P. M. when 
we reached that river, and croſſing it immedi» 
ately, we marched in four columns acroſs the 
neck of land, formed by the junction of the 
Wabaſh and Ell Rivers : paſſing ſeveral Indi- 
an war poſts that had been freſh painted, we 


arived completelyconcealed on the ſouth bank 


of Ell River, and directly oppoſite the town of 
Kenapacomaqua. 


The ſurpriſe of this town was fo very com- 


plete, that before we received orders to croſs 


the river and ruſh upon the town, we obſerv. 


ed ſeveral children playing on the tops of the 


houſes, and could diſtinguiſh the hilarity and 
merriment that ſeemed to crown the feſtivity 


of the villagers, for it was in the lealon of the 
green corn dance. 

The want of day-light, and a moraſs, that 
nearly encircled the town, prevented us ſrom 
ſuddenly attacking, which enabled ſeveral of 
the Indians to eſcape; and in ſome meaſure 
obſcured rhe brilliancy of the enterprize, by 
limiting the number of warriors killed to e- 
leven, and capturing forty Squaws and their 
children, after burning all the houſes, and de- 
ſtroy ing about 290 acres of corn; which was 
then in the milk, and in that ſtage when'the 
Indians prepare it for Zaſſomanony. This 


ſucceſs was atchieved with the lols of two men, 
who were killed, 
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& About four o'clock in the afternoon we 
mounted our priſoners, and took a weſt and 
by north courſe toward the Little Kickapoo 
Town, which the general hoped to ſurprize 
on his way to the Great Kickapoo Town, in 
the pararie, on the waters of the Illinois Ri- 
ver but the difficulties we encountered in this 
march, through thefe almoſt boundleſs para- 
ries, were ſuch, that upon our arrival at the 
Little Kickapoo Town, we found one half the 
horſes in the army non- effective, and unlikely 
to reach the Ohio, by the neareſt courſe we 
could take; which conſideration induced the 
general to relinquiſh the enterprize againſt the 
Great Kickapoo Town ; and, accordingly, af- 
ter deſtroying about 200 acres of corn at 
Kathtippacanunck, Kickapoo, and the lower 
Weauctenau towns, we gained General Scot's 
return tract, and on the 21ſt of Auguſt, after 
a circuitous march of 4836 miles, arrived with 
our priſoners at Louiſville. TIDES 

In the courſe of this march, I had an 
opportunity of obſerving the general face of 
the country through which we paſſed;-Be- 
tween Fort Waſhington, at the croſſing of the 
Great Miami, where at preſent there is a con- 
ſiderable ſettlement under the protection of 
Fort Hamilton, a fine body of land is found, 
but which is very indifferently watered. The 
ſituation of Fort Hamilton is well choſen, as 
advantageous for defence, as pleaſing to the 


eye; 
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eye; it ſtands on a narrow neck of land, com- 
manding the Miami on N. W. and a pararie | * 
and ſheet of water on the N. E. about a mile c 
wide, and two miles and an half long; from. | V 
this pararie an abundant ſupply of forage may 

be got for the uſe of the army by repeated I} © 
movings of a very ſine natural graſs, from the If 
month of June till the end of September. Af- I} © 
ter paſſing the Miami River hills, on the weſt I 3 
ſide, the country in places is broken, though, 
generally ſpeaking, from thence to the limits 
of our march, toward the Manmic villages the 
face of it is agreeably varied with hills and 
dales, well watered, and the timber moſtly 
ſuch as indicates a ſtrong and durable ſoil. 
Between the Manmic trace and our weft line 
of march toward Kenapacomaqua, there are a 
number of beech ſwamps, which will require 
draining before they will admit of ſettlements 
being formed— there are however delightfully 
pleaſant and fertile ſituations on the Balemut 
_ and Salamine Rivers, which are only inferior 
to the woody plains of Kentucky in extent and 
climate. Tne para ie, in which was fituated 
Kenapacomaqua, on the north bank of Ell 
River, is chiefly a moraſs, and produces little 
elſe, other than hazel, ſallow, a ſpecies of dwarf Il | 
poplar, and a very coarſe, but luxuriant graſs; i 
the latter of Which covers moſtly the whole 
ſurface of the earth.— The ſame kind of para- 

rie extends, with little alteration, until you 
approach 
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approach Kathtippaeanunck, when the whole 


country gradually aſſumes a more pleaſing and 
valuable appearance. 


On our line of march frem Kenapacomaqua 
to Kathtippacanunk (the diſtance of which 
from the traverſes we were obliged to make 
to avoid impaſſable moraſſes, was fixty miles,) 
in ſeveral places, the proſpect was only bound- 


ed by the natural horizon, the uniformity of 


which was here and there broken by the dif. 


tant looming of a grove on the edge of the 
plane, which ſtrongly reſembled the project- 
ing points of a coach clothed with wood, and 


ſeen by mariners at a diſtance from the ſhore. 
The ſituation of the late town of Kath- 


tippacanunck was well choſen for beauty and 
convenience; it ſtood in the boſom of a de- 
lightful ſurrounding country on a very rich 


bottom, extending eaſt and weſt, on the Wa- 
baſh River about two miles; the bottom 


about half a mile wide, bounded on the eaſt 
by Tippacanoe, and weftward by a beautiful 


riſing ground, ſkirted and clothed with thin 


-woods—from the upper bank you command a 


view of the Wabaſh River, which is terminat- 
ed by a towering growth of wood to the ſouth, 
and Tippacanoe Creek to the Eaſt the coun- 
try in the rear from the upper bank ſpreads in- 
to a level pararie of firm, ſtrong land, of an 
excellent quality, interſperſed with copſes, 
naked groves of trees, and high mounds x 
cart 
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earth of a regular and conical form, all of 
which conſpire to relieve the eye, and cheer 
the ſcene with a moſt agreeable variety. The 
top of this bank, which is level with the plane 
of the pararie, and about. two, hundred feet 
perpendicular from the bottom in which the 
town ſtood, forms an angle about 609, and a- 
bout midway there ifſues from its ſide two 
living fountains, which have hitherto. con- 
Nantly ſupplied the town with water. 75 
The country between Kathtippacanunck * 
and the little Kickapoo town. is beautiful be- 
yond deſcription. The numerous breaks, 
and intermixture of woodland and plains, give |} 
the whole an air of the moſt perfect taſte ; for 


nature here, in a propitious hour, and in I 
a benignant mood, ſeems to have deſigned to 
prove, in beautifying, how far ſhe excels our 1 
utmoſt efforts, and the moſt laboured improve- 

{ 


ments of art. 5 n 
Between the Little Kickapoo town and | £ 
the lower Weauſteneau towns, the land is of I ! 
the firſt-rate quality—at the edge of the wood 1 
lands, and before your deſcend into the river || V 
bottoms, one of the moſt charming proſpeas 14 
the imagination can form, diſplays itſelf in all U 
the variegated pride of the moſt captivating 
beauty. From this place, through the glades R 
and viſtas of the groves in the bottom, you || *< 
catch a view of the meandering river, which 10 
ſilently ſteals through this ſmiling country, 
| 5 as 
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as if pregnant with its charms, and, as if it was 
hurrying to communicate its joys to leſs hap- 
py ſtreams. The bottoms of the Wabaſh on 
the oppoſite ſide are confined by a bluff bank 
nearly two hundred feet, which interrupts the 
proſpect, and runs parallel with the river 
from the top of this bank a plain is ſeen 
ſtretching dut to the eaſt and weſt as far as 
the eye can reach, without tree or buſh, co- 
vered with a' moſt luxuriant herbage, and in 
every reſpect aſſuming the appearance of an 
highly improved and cultivated meadow.— 
The plain is terminated on the ſouth by a dif. 
tant proſpect of the riſing woodlands, which, 
with a miſty blaom, and in all that azure 
beauty, ſo peculiar to theſe fair regions, here 
appears in all its ætherial luſtre; and ſeems 
finally loſt in combining with the clouds. 

« The Briares extend about twenty-five miles 
ſouth of the Wabaſh, from thence the country 
gradually breaks into hills and valleys, and 
until we reached the waters of White River, 
we found the ſoil tolerably good. There it is 
very much broken, the bottoms of the rivers 
are narrow, and ſubject to frequent and violent 
inundations. | 

„There is ſome tolerable good land on 
Rocky River, but: as we approached the wa- 
ters of the Blue River, the country again 
opens into - plains; in which are interſperſed 
clumps of ſcrubby-oak, dwarf laurel, plumb, 
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and hazel, that extend to Indian Creek, when 
the country again improves, and though it is 
rather broken, it continued to improve until 
we reached the Rapids of the Ohio.! 
What I formerly advanced reſpecting a new 
State being formed in ten years from that 
date, weſt of the Ohio, merely as conjecture, 
does not appear to me at preſent the lcaſt pro- 

blematical. e ein een 

The circumſtances attending the riſe of the 
State of Kentucky were infinitely niore peril- 
ous and calamiteus than extending our ſettle- 
ments farther weſtward are likely 19. be :--and 
when it is remembered that State roſe, from 
an uninhabited wild, derached from every o- 
ther country from which it would obtain ſup- 
plies a diſtance of ſeveral hundred, miles, and 
expoſed on every quarter to the mercileſs fury 
of the ſavages, in a ſhorter period of time, 
and that our preſent infant ſettlements are pro- 
tected by a ſtrong and active millitary force, 
directed by fatal and improved exptrience of 
our former misfortunes, with a cultivated 
country at their back, which pours forth an a- 
bundance of reſources to ſupport them againſt 
the effects of contingencies and diſaſters, I 
think we may contemplate, with every degree 
of human certainty, the ſucceſs. of. ſuch a ſpe- 
culation. 4 UT 
The ſettlement. at the mouth of the Great 
Kenhaway, which did not commence y 
5 — 141785; 
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1785, and which was an æra when our weſtern 
affairs had a moſt gloomy” aſpe&; conſtitutes 
already, with the ſettlements above the river 
Elk, a diſtin& county, and in which the laws 


of the State to which it belongs are adminiſter- 


ed with great preciſion and eee of 
Galleapolis and the ſettlements ' upon the 
Miami increafe daily in ſtrength, while freſh 


encouragement and ſecurity are given to emi- 
grants by the vigilance of the army in their 


neighbourhœod; who ſo completely overawe 
the Indians, that little harm in future can be 


dreaded from their incurſions, and they well 


know their partial ſucceſſes hitherto were ow- 


ing to the folly of our war miniſter, and the 


inexperience of the officers of his appoint- 
ment---but the ſyſtem has been completely 
changed---and the ſucceſs of Wilkinſon and 
Scot's expedition is amply ſufficient to juſtify 
the meaſure, 
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The SECRETARY. or STATE, fto whom 
was referred by the PRESIDENT of the U- 

- NITED STATES, the Reſolution of Congrels, 
_ requeſting the Prefidenc © to cauſe an efti- 
mate to be laid before Congreſs at their next 
ſeffron, of the quantity and ſituation of the 
LANDS not claimed by the Indians, nor grants 
ed to, nor claimed by any citizens of the U. 
nited States, within the territory ceded to the 
United States by the State of North-Carolina, 
and within the territory of the United States, 
Nerth-weſt of the river _ makes there» 
on the following 
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12 territory ceded by the State of North- 
Carolina to the United States, by deed 
bearing date the 25th day of February 1790, 
is bounded as follows, to wit: Beginning in 
the boundary between Virginia and North 
Carolina, that is to ſay, in the parallel of luti- 
tude 36; degrees north from the equator, on 
the extrreme height of the Stone Mountain, 
where the faid boundary or parallel interſects 
it, and running thence along the (aid extreme 
Height to the place where Wataugo River 
breaks through it; thence. a direct courſe 9 
| the 


1 
the top of the Yellow Mountain, where 
Bright's Road croſſes the ſame; thence along 
the ridge of the ſaid mountain between the 
waters of Doe River and the waters of Rock 
Creek, to the place where the road crofles the 
Iron Mountain; from thence along the ex- 
treme height of ſaid. mountain to where Nili- 
chuckey River runs through the ſame ;- thence 
to the top ofthe Bald Mountain: thence along 
the extreme height of the ſaid mountain to the 
Painted Rock,.on Erench Broad River; thence 
along the higheſt ridge of the ſaid mountain, 
to the place where it is called the Great Iron 
or Smoaky Mountain; thence along the ex- 
treme height of the ſaid mountain. ta the 
place where it is called. Unaka mountain, be- 
tween the Indian. towns of Cowee and Old- 
Chota ; thence along the main ridge of the 
ſaid mountain, to the ſouthern boundary of 
the ſaid State of North-Carolina, that is to 
ſay, to the parallel of latitude 35 degrees north 
from the equator ; thence weſtwardly. along 
the ſaid boundary or parallel, to the middle of 
the river Miſſiſſippi ; thence up the middle of 
the ſaid river to where it is interſected, by the 
firſt mentioned parallel of 36; degrees; tbence 
along the ſaid parallel to the beginning: which 
tract of country is a degree and a half of lati- 
tude from north to - ſouth, and about 360 
miles, in general, from eaſt to weſt, as nearly 
8 as 
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as may be cſtimated from ſuch maps as exiſt 
of that country. | | 

The Indians having claims within the ſaid 
tract of country, are the Cherokees and Chic- 
kaſaws, whoſe boundaries are ſettled by the 
treaties of Hope well, concluded with the Che- 
rokees on the twenty-eighth day of Novem- 
ber 1785, and with the Chickaſaws, on the 
tenth day of January 1786, and by the trea- 
ty of Holſton, concluded with the Cherokees, 
July 2d, 1791. Theſe treaties acknowledge 
to the Indians all the lands weſt ward aud ſouth- 
ward of the following lines, to wit; beginning 
in the boundary between South and Nocth- 
Carolina, where the Scuth-Carolina Indian 
boundary ftrikes the ſame; thence north to a 
point from which a line is to be extended to 
the river Clinch, that ſhall paſs the Holſten, at 
the ridge which divides the waters running into 
Little River from thoſe. running into the Te- 
naſee; thence up the river Clinch to Camp- 


bell's Line, and along the fame to the top of 


the Cumberland Mountain; thence in a direct 
eour ſe towards the Cumberland River, where 
the Kentucky road craſſes it, as far as the 
Virginia line, er parallel aforeſaid, of 36; de- 
grees; thence weſtwardly, or eaſtwardly, as 
the cauſe thillbe, along the ſaid line or parallel 
to the point thereof, which is due north-eaſt 
from another point to be taken on the dividing 
ndge of Cumberland and Duck A— 
| miles 
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miles from Naſhville; thence ſouth-weſt to the 

point laſt mentioned, on the ſaid dividing 
ridge, and along the ſaid dividing ridge notth- 
weſtwardly, to where it is interſected by the 


ſaid Virginia line, or parallel of 36! degrees. 


So that there remained to the United States, 


the right of pre- emption of the lands weſt- 


ward and ſouthward of the ſaid lines, and the 
ab ſolute right to thoſe northward thereof, that 
is to ſay; to one parcel to the eaſt ward, ſome- 
what triangular; comprehending the counties 
of Sullivan and Waſlnagton, and parts of thoſe: 
of Greene and Hawkins, running about 1 50; 
miles from eaſt to weſt; on the Virginia boun- 
dary, as its baſe; and between 89 and go miles 
from north to ſouth, where broadeſt; and con- 
taining; as may be eonjectured, without pre- 
tending to accuracy, between ſeven and eight 
thouſand ſquare miles, or about five millions of 
acres and to one other parcel to the weſtward, 
fomewhat triangular alſo; comprehending parts 
of the counties of Sumner, Davidſon, and: 


Tanniſſee, the baſe whereof extends about 150 
miles alſo, from eaſt to weſt, on the ſame Vir- 


ginia line, and its height, from north to ſouth, 
about 55 miles, and ſo may-comprehend about 
four thouſand ſquare miles, or upwards of two 
and a half millions of acres of land. | 
Within theſe triangles, however, are the 
following clams of citizens, reſerved by er. 
9 1 the 
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the deed of ceſſion, and conſequently forming 
Carolina, for their cantinental and ſtate officers 


. dividuals by tbe laws of the State. 


under an act of that State, of 178 3, for the re- 
demption of ſpecie and other certificates. 


line, in addition, to thoſe given by Congreſs ; 


lee, and caſtwardly by the meridian of the in- 

terſection of the Virginia line, and Cumberland 
River; grants have accordingly iſſued for 
1,239. 498 acres, and warrants for the further 
quantity of. 1,549. 25 acres, making together 
2,789, 224 Acres. 


ing perhaps a fourth or a fifth of the whole, 


t * 


exceptions to the rights of the United States. 
I. Appropriations by the State of North- 


and ſoldiers. 
II. Grants and titles to grants veſted in in- 


III. Entries made in Armſtrong's Offiee 


The claims, covered by the firſt reſervation 
are, 

1ſt, The bounties in; land given by the ſaid 
State of North-Carolina, to their continental 


theſe were to be located within a diſtrict, 
bounded northwardly by the Virginian line, 
and ſouthwardly by a line parallel thereto, and. 
55 miles diſtant: .weſtwardly, by the Tanniſ- 


It is to be noted, that the ſouth- weſtern and 
ſouth-eaſtern angles of this diſtrict, conſtitut- 


are ſouth of the lines eſtabliſhed by the trea- 
ties of Hopewell and Holflon, and conſe- 
quently in a country wherein the Indian title 


3 
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is acknowledged and guaranteed by *the Unit: 
ed States. No mformatton is received of the 
exact proportion of the locations made within 
theſe angles. 

2d, Bounties in land to Evan's battalios 
raiſed for State purpoſes. Theſe were to be 
taken weſt of the Cumberland Mountain. 
The locations are not yet made. | 

The ſecond reſervation covers the follows 
ing claims : 

1. Lands for the ſurveyor-general's ſees for 
lay ing out the military bounces, to be located 
in the military diſtri. The grants already 
iſſued on this account amount tc 30,203 a- 
Sn 
2, Grants to Iſaac Shelby, Anthony Bled: 
ſoe, and Abſalom Tatum, - commiſſioners for 
laying out the military bounties: and to 
guards, chain- carriers, markers, and hunters, 
who attended them, already iſſued to the a- 
mount of 65,932 acres, located in the military 
diſtrict. 

3. Entries in Waſhington county, amount- 
ing to 746, 362. acres; for 214,549}. which 

rants have already iſſued. Of the remain- 
ing 531,812} acres, a conſiderable proportion 


were declared void by the laws of the State, 


and were particularly excluded from the cover 
of the reſervation in the deed of ceſſion, by this 
Clauſe in it, to wit, „Provided that . — 
herein contained mall extend, or be . 
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to extend, to the making good any entry or 
entries, or any grant or grants, heretofore de- 


clared void, by any act or acts of the General 


Aſſembly of this State.” Still it is to be con- 
ſidered, that many of theſe perſons have ſet- 
tled and improved the lands, are willing, as 
it is ſaid, to comply with ſuch conditions as 
ſhall be required of other purchaſers, from a 
ſtrong barrier on the new+:frontier, acquired 
by the treaty of Holſton, and are therefore 
objects meriting the conſideration of the Legiſ- 
lature. | 

4. Entries in Sullivan county, amounting 
to 240,624 acres; for 173,332 acres of which; 
grants have already iſſued; of the remaining, 


entries, many are certified void, and others 


underſtood to be lapſed or otherwiſe voidable 
under the laws of the State. | . 

5. Certain pre- emption rights granted to 
the firſt ſettlers of Davidſon county, on Cum- 
berland River, amounting to 390, 760 acres. 

6. A grant of 200,000 acres to Richard 
Henderſon and others on Powel's and Clinch's 
Rivers, extending up Powel's River in a 
breadth of not leſs than 4 miles, and down 
Clinch's from their junction in a breadth not 
leſs than 12 miles. A preat part of this is 
within the Indian territory. 

Among the grants of the State now under 
recapitulation, as forming exceptions out of 


the abſolute rights of the United States, are 
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not to be reckoned here two grants of 2,000 
acres each to Alexander Martin and David 
Wilſon, adjacent to the lands allatted to the 
officers and ſoldiers; nor a grant of 25, ooo 
acres on Duck River to the late Major. Gene- 
ral. Greene ; becauſe they are wholly within 
the Indian territory, as acknowledged by the 
treaties of Hopewell and Holſton. 

The extent of che third reſervation in favor 
of entries made in Armſtrong's Office is not 
yet entirely known, nor. cat be till the 20th 
of December 1792, the laſt day given for per- 


fecting them: the ſum of certificates however, 


which had been paid for theſe warrants into 
the treaſury of the State, before the zoth day 
2 May 1790, reaches in all probability near 
to their whole amount; this was (373, 649: 6s: 
7 currency of that State, and at the price of 
£10: the hundred acres, eſtabliſhed by law, 
ſhews that warrants had. iflued. for -3,7 36,493 
acres ; for 1,762,660 of theſe grants have paſſ- 
ed, which appear to have been located partly 
in the counties of Greene and Hawkins, and 
partly in the country. from thence to the Miſ- 
fiſlippi, as divided into, Eaſtern, Middle, and 
Weſtern diſtricts. Almoſt the whole of theſe 
locations, are within the Indian territory. Be- 
ſides the warrants paid for as before mention- 
ed, it is known that there are ſome others out- 
ſtanding and not paid for; but perhaps theſe 
need not be taken 1 into account, as payment of 
| | them 
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L them has been diſputed on the ground. that 
” || tlie lands being within the Indian territory, 
? cannot now be delivered to the holders of the 
” | warrants, © . 
1 On a review of all the reſervations, after 
& making ſuch conjectural allowance as our in- 
formation authorizes, for the proportion of 
T i them, which may be within the Indian boun- 
A daries, it appears probable that they cover all 
. the ceded lands ſuſceptible of culture, and 
5 cleared of the Indian title, that is to ſay, all 


the habitable parts of the two triangles before, 
mentioned, excepting only the lands ſouth of 
tte French Broad, and Big Pigeon Rivers. 
TN Theſe were part of the tract approptiated by 
the laws of the State to the uſe of the Indians, 
whoſe title being purchaſed at the late treaty. 
of Holſton, they are now free to be diſpoſed 
3 I of by the United States, and are probably the 
only lands open to their diſpoſal, within this 
ly Þ fouth-weltern territory, which can excite the 
attention of purchaſers. They are ſuppoſed 


i. to amount to about 300,000 acres, and we are 
dF 1014 that 300 families have already ſet down 
© upon them without right or licenſe. | 


The territory of the United States north- 
1- FF welt of the Ohio, is bounded on the north by 
that river, on the eaſt by Pennſylyania, on the 


le north and weſt by the lines which divide the 
EF United States from the dominions of Great 


Britain and Spain. 
| The 
M 2 
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The part of this territory oecupied by Indi- 
ans, is north and weſt of the following lines, 
eſtabliſhed with the Wiandots, Delawares, 
Chippawas, and Ottawas, by the treaty of 
Fort M'Intoſh, and, with the Shawaneſe, by 
that of the Great Miami, to wit: beginning at 
the mouth of the Cayahoga, and running up 
the river to the portage, between that and the 
Tuſcaroras branch of the Muſkingum, then 
down the ſaid branch to the Forks, at the 
crofling place above Fort Lawrenee, then-welſt- 
wardly, towards the portage of the Big Miami, 
to the main branch of that river,. then down 
the Miami to the fork of that river next be- 
low the old Fort, which was taken by the 
French in 1752; thence due welt to the river 
De la Panſe, and down that river to- the Wa- 
baſh. So far the lines are preciſely defined, 
and the whole country ſouthward of theſe 
lines, and eaſtward of the Wabaſh clear- 
ed of the claims of thoſe Indians, as it is alſo 
of thoſe of the Poutiwatimas, and Sacs, by the 
treaty of Muſkingum. How far on the other 
fide of the Wabaſh, the fouthern boundary of 
the Indians has been defined, we know not. 
It is only underſtood in general, that their title 
to the lower country, — that river and 
the Vlinois, has been formally extinguiſhed 
by the French, while in their poſſeſſion. As 
to that country then, and what lies {till beyond 


the Illinois, 1s would ſeem expedient that no- 
thing 
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thing be done, till a fair aſcertaimnent of boun- 
dary can take place, by mutual conſent, be- 
tween us and the Indians intereſted. 
The country within the Wabaſh, the Indian 
line before deſcribed, the Pennſylvania line, 
and the Ohio, contains, on a looſe eſtimate, 
about 55,000 ſquare miles, or 35 millions of - 
acres. | 
During the Britiſh government, great-num- 
bers of perſons had formed- themſelves into 
companies under different names, ſuch as the 
Ohio, the Wabache, the Illinois, the Miſſiſſip- 
1, or Vandalia companies, and had covered, 
with their applications, a great part of this 
territory. Some of them had obtained orders 
on certain conditions, which, having never 
been fulfilled, their titles were never complet- 
ed by grants. Others were only in a (tate of 


negociation, when the Britiſh authority was 


diſcontinued. Some of theſe claims being al- 
ready under a ſpecial reference by order of 
Congreſs, and all. of them probably falling 
under the operation of the fame principles, 
they will not be noticed in the preſent report. 
The claims of citizens to be here ſtated will 
be, - 
I. Thoſe reſerved by the States in their 
deeds of ceſſion. 
II. Thoſe which have ariſen under the go- 
vernment of the United States themſelves. 
Nun Under 
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Under the firſt head preſents itſelf the tract 
of country from the completion of the 41ſt de- 
gree, to 42 deg 2 min. of north latitude, and 
extending from the Pennſylvania line before 
mentioned, 120 miles weſtward, not mentioned 
in the deed of Connecticut, while all the coun- 
try weſtward thereof was mentioned to be ce- 
ded ; about two and a half millions of acres of 
this may perhaps be without the Indian lines. 
before mentioned. | 


2. A reſervation in the deed: of Virginia of 


the poſſeſſions and titles of the French and Ca- 
nadian inhabitants and other ſettlers of the 


Kaſtaſkias, St. Vincent's, and the neighbour- 


ing villages, who had profeſſed themſelves ci- 


tizens of Virginia, which rights have been ſet- 


tled by an act of the laſt ceſſion of Congreſs, en- 
titled, © An act for granting lands to the inha - 
bitants and ſettlers at Vincennes and the IIli- 
nois country in the territory northweſt of the- 
Ohio, and for confirming them in their poſſeſ- 
ſions.” Theſe lands are in the neighbourhood 
of the ſeveral villages. | 

3. A reſervation in the fame deed of a quan- 
tity not exceeding 150,000 acres of land for 
General George Rogers Clarke, and the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers of his regiment who were at 
the reduction of Kaſkaſkias, and St. Vincent's, 
to be laid off in ſuch place on the north-weſt 
ſide of the Ohio, as a majority of the officers 
ſhould choole. They choſe they ſhould be 


laid 
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lard off on the river adjacent to the Rapids, 
which accordingly has been done. | 

4. A reſervation, in the fame deed, of lands 
between the Sciota and Little Miami, to make 
up to the Virginia troops on continental eſta- 
bliſhment the quantity which the good lands, 
in their ſouthern. allotments, might fall ſhort” 
of the bounties given them by the laws of 
that State. By a ſtatement” of the 16th of 
September, 1788, it appears that 724,045} a- 
eres had been furveyed for them on the fouth- 
caſtern-ſide of the Ohio; that 1, 395.385 acres 
had been ſurveyed on the north-weſtern fide ; 
that warrants for 649,649 acres more, to be 
hid off on the fame fide of the river, were in 
the hands of the ſurveyor, and it was ſuppoſed 
there might ſtill be ſome few warrants not yet 
prefented ; fo that this reſervation may be 
{tated at 2,015,034; acres, or perhaps ſome” 
ſmall matter mo:e. 

II. The claims of individual citizens deriv- 
ed from the United States themſelves are the 
following : | 

rt. Thoſe of the continental army, founded 
on the reſolutions of Congreſs of September 16, 
1776, Auguſt 12, and September 30, 1785, 
and fixed by the ordinance of May 20, 178u: 
The reſolution of October 22, 1787, and the 
fupplementary ordinance of July 9, 1788, in 
the ſeven ranges of townſhips, beginning at 
a point on the Ohio, due north from the weſt- 

81" ern 
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ern termination of a line then lately run, as 

the ſouthern boundary of Penn {ylvania;; or in 
a ſecond. tract of a million of acres, OW 4 
eaſt by the 7th range of the ſaid tv 
ſhips, ſouth by the lands of Cutler 4 
Sargent; north, by an extenſion. of the nofth- 
ern boundary of the ſaid townſhips; 2 
going towards the weſt ſo far as to 
clude the above quantity; or laſtly, in a third 
tract of country; beginning at the mouth of 
the Ohio, and running up the Miſſiſſippi to 
the river Au Vauſe, thence up the ſame till it 
meets a weſt line from the mouth of the Little 
Wabaſh; thence along that line to the Great 
Wabaſh; thence down the ſame and the Ohio 
to the beginning. The ſum total of the ſaid 
military claims is 1,851,800 acres. 

2. Thoſe of the individuals who made pur- 
chaſes of land at New Vork, within the faid 
ſeven ranges of townſhips, according to the 
reſolutions of Congreſs of April 12, 1787, and 
the ſupplementary ordinance of July 9, 1781, 
mn claims amount to 150,896 acres. 

The purchaſe of one million and a half 
acres of land by Cutler and Sargent, on behalf 
of certain individuals, aſſociated under the 
name of the Ogio. company. This begins 
where the Ohio is interſected by the weſtern 
boundary of che 7th range of townſhips, and 
runs due north on that boundary 14306 chains 
and 25 links; thence due weſt to the weſtern 
boundary of the 7 range of townſhips; 

thence 
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thence due ſouth to the Ohio, and up that ri- 
ver to the beginning; the whole area con- 
raining 1,784,760 acres of land, whereof 
281,760 acres, conſiſting of various lots and 
townſhips, are reſerved to the United States. 
4. The purchaſe by the ſame Cutler and 
> oa on. behalf alſo of themſelves and' 
others. This begins at the north+caſtern an- 
gle of the tract oꝰ their purchaſe before de- 
icribed, and runs due north to the northern 
boundary of the tenth townſhip from the Ohio; 
thence due weſt, to the Scioto; thence down: 
the ſame, and up the Ohio to the fouth welt- 
ern angle of the faid purchaſe before defcrib= 
ed, and along the weſtern and northern boun- 
daries thereof to the beginning,; the whole a- 
rea containing 4,921,480 acres of land, our of 
which, however, five lots, to wit, Nos. 8, 11, 
16, 26; and 29 of every townſhip, of ſix miles 
ſquare, are retained by the United States, and 
out of the whole are retained the three townſhips: 
of- Gnadenhutten, Schoenbrun, and Salem; 
and certain lands around them, as wilt be 
hereafter mentioned. 
5. The purchaſe of Folm: Cleve Symmes, 
bounded on the welt by the Great Miami; on 
the ſouth by the Ohio; on the eaſt by a line 
which is to begin on the bank of the Ohid 20 
miles from the mouth of the great Miami, as 
meaſured along the ſeveral courſes of the O- 
hio, and to run parallel with the general 
courſe of the ſaid Great Miami; and on 7 
nurt 
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north by an eaſt and weſt line, ſo run as to in. 
clude a million of acres in the whole area, 


whereof five lots, numbered as before menti- 


oned, are reſerved out of every townlhip by the 


United States. 

It is ſuggeſted that this purchaſer under co- 
Ibur of firſt: and larger propoſition to the- 
board of treaſury, which was never cloſed, 
(but pending that propoſition), ſold ſundry 
parcels of land, between this eaſtern bounda- 


ry before, mentioned, and the Little Miami: 
and that the purchaſers have ſettled thereon.“ 
If theſe ſuggeſtions prove true, the ſettlers 


will, perhaps, be thought to merit the favour 
of the . legiſlature, as purchaſers for valuables 


conſideration, and without notice of che defect i 


of title. 


The contracts för lands which were at one 


e under conſideration with Meſſrs. Flin 


and Parker, and with Col. Morgan, were never 
ſo far proſecuted as to bring either party un- 


der any obligation. All proceedings thereon 
were diſcontinued at a very early ſtage, and it 
is ſuppoſed that no further views exiſt with. 
any party. Theſe, therefore, are not to be 
enumerated among exiſting claims. | 


6. Three townſhips were reſerved by the 
ordinance of May 20, 1785, adjacent to Lake 


Erie, for refugees from Canada and Nova- Sco- 
tia, and for other purpoſes, according to reſo- 


lutions of Congreſs, made or to be made on- 


that 
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that ſubject. : Theſe would of courſe contain 


69, 120 acres. 


7. The ſame ordinance of May 20, 1785, 
appropriated the.three towns of Gnadenhutten, 
Schoenbrun, and Salem on the Muſkingum, 


for the, Chriſtian - Indians formerly ſettled 


chere, or the remains of that ſociety, with the 
grounds round about them, and the quantity 
the ſaid circumjacent grounds, for each of the 


ſaid towns, was determined by the reſolution 


of Congreſs of September 3d, 1788, to be ſo 


much as, with the plot of its reſpective town, 
ſhould make up 4000 acres; ſo that the three 


towns and their circumjacent lands were to a- 


mount to 12,000 acres. This reſervation was 


accordingly made out of the larger purchaſe 
of Cutler and Sargent, which comprehended 


them. The Indians, however, for whom the 
reſervation was made, have. choſen to emigrate 


beyond. the limits of the United States, ſo that 
the lands reſerved for them ſtill remain to the 


 Vaited States. ihr 


On the whole, it appears that the United 
States may rightfully diſpoſe of all the lands 
between the Wabaſh, the Ohio, Pennſylvania, 
the forty-firſt parallel of latitude, and the In- 
dian lines deſcribed in the treaties of the 
Great Miami, and Fort M'Intoſh, with excep- 


tions only of the rights ſaved by the deed'of 


ceſſion of Virginia, and of all rights legally de- 


rived from the government of the United 
Fob; States, 
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States, and ſuppoſing the parts ſouth of che 


Indian lines, to contain as before conjectured, 
about 345 millions of acres, and that the claims 
of citizens before enumerated may amount to 
between thirteen and fourteen millions, there 
remain at the diſpoſal of the United States 
upwards of twenty-one millions of acres, in 
this north-weſtern quarter. 

And though the want of actual ſurveys of 
ſome parts, and of a general delineation of the 
whole on paper, ſo as to exhibir ro the eye the 
locations, forms, and relative poſitions of the 
rights before deſcribed, may prevent our 
forming a well defined idea of them at this 
diſtance, yet, on the ſpot theſe difficulties exiſt 
but in a ſmall degree: the individuals there 
employed in the details of buying, ſelling, 
and locating, pofleſs lecal mformation of the 
parts which concern them, ſo as to be able to 
keep clear of each other's rights; or, if in ſome 
inſtances a conflict of claims ſhould ariſe, from 
any want of certainty in their definition, a 
local judge will doubtleſs be proyided to de- 
cide them without delay, at leaſt proviſional- 
ly. Time, inſtead of c caring up theſe uncer- 
tainties, will cloud them the more, by the 
death or removal of witneſſes, the diſappear- 
ance of lines and marks, change c of 12 1 and 
other caſualties. & AP 


TH. JEFFERSON, Secretary of 1 
November 8, 1791. 
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THOUGH the following obſervations are 
1 uritten in the Englith language, in con- 
ſequence of its being moſt familiar to the per- 
ſons by whom they are ſuggeſted; yet it will 
be evident to am attentive reader, that they are 
in general applicable to the greater part of Eu- 
ropean States. In what degree they are ap- 
plicable to England in particular, it would be 
preſumption to determine. That queſtion 
muſt be ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 
candid and judicious. Britain, it is true, 
though ſhe: can boaſt a conſtitution which hath 
been the pride of her own ſons,—the admira- 
tion of foreign philoſophers, —and which will 
ever be the envy of foreign nobleſſe; cannot 
boaſt that her ſtrength and her beauty have 
been unimpaired by time, that her virtue hath 
uniformly reſiſted the infidious corrupter.— 
Did ever any human inſtitution exiſt for cen- 
turies without being at all abuſed and deform- 
ed? What if our legiſlature had become cor- 
rupt,—our prelates, courtiers, —our ſpiritnal 
guides, but blind leaders of the blind; what 
if our boroughs had become the theatres of 
Na: '1-..7:206T 
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riot and. cabal, —our courts of juſtice the 
ſchools of chicanery,—and our caſtles* the 
haunts of exciſemen ; what if our arms had 
been employed to carry bloodſhed and deval- 
tation to the remoteſt regions of the globe. 
our revenue proſtituted to debauch the virtu- 
ous, and to reward the guilty,—our laws per- 
verted to puniſh the patriot, and to fereen the 
incendiary ; what if our burthens had been 
_ accumulated; what if our agriculture had been | t 
checked by tythes, our manufactures fettered |f| © 
by exciſes, and our commerce opprefled by t 
monopolies —ſtill ſhould we not ſhrink from. t 
the doctrine advanced by a celebrated repub- : 
lican, that the ſun of her glory is faſt 5 Ib 
ing to the horizon, that her philoſophy has || 2 
eroſſed the channel, — her freedom the — F 
tie, and berſelf paſſing to that awful diſſolu- | + 
— waole iſſue is not given human en a 
to ſcaanꝰ?ꝰ ſc 
But we dare not make theſe aGcntions, We 1 
would aſſert nothing, which we are not war- || © 
ranted by high authority in aſſerting. By | V 
high authority, the authority of the Houſe 
of Commons,--we are warranted in aſſerting, 
that * the influence of the crown hath increaſe 


— „ 


6 dann th lene ant eee 17 Thomas Jef- 
un, 1787, page 1% K 1 a 
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ed, is increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed.” 


By high authority,—the authority of his grace 


the Duke or Richmond,*—we are warranted 
in aſſerting, that * the number of perſons who 
are ſuffered to vote for electing the members 
of the Houſe of Commons, do not at this time 
amount to one /ixth part of the whole commons 
of this realm, whereby far the greater part ot 
the ſaid commons are deprived of their right 
to elect their repreſentatives, and the conſent 
of the majority of the whole community to 
the paſſing of laws, is given by perſons whom 
they have not delegated for that purpoſe, and 
the majarity of the community, are governed 
by laws made by a very ſmall part.“ By high 
authority, the authority of the ſame Duke of 
Richmond, — the preſent Duke of Norfolk, — 


Earl Stanhope, —the right honourable Willi- 


am Pitt, g &c. &c.—we are warranted in aſ- 
ſerting, that “ without a parliamentary re- 
formation, neither the liberty of the nation 
can be preſerved, nor the permanence of a 
wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration be ſecure.“ 

It is the peculiar happineſs of Britain that 

„Ns $269 9 he 


* See his bill entitled, © An act for declaring and 


reſtoring the natural, unalienable, and equal right af 


all the commons of Great Britain (infants, &c. except - 
ed,) to vote in the election of their repreſentatives.” | 


6 See the reſolutions at a numerous and reſpectahle 


meeting of members of parliament, &c. May 16, 1782. 
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ſhe has now at the helm, men who Have been 
fenfible of the danger of the veffel ; and who 
have ſtood foremoſt to reſcue her from deſtruc- 
tion. The nation relied much upon their in- 
teprity,—expected much from the ardour, the 
ſteadineſs, and the magnitude of their exer- 
tions. Nor has the been entirely diſappoint: 
ed. Exe a year had elapſed, with what zeal 
did the right honourable the Chancellor” of 
the Exchequer, and the firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury, come forward in ſupport of a parli- 
amentary reform? Etre ten years from the 
peace were accompliſhed, with what attention 
to the eaſe and intereſts of the people, did he 
with the aid ef exemplary economy, and un- 
patalleled ſkill in finance, relieve a nation 
burthened with nearly ſeventeen MILLIONS of 
taxes, of three hundred and twenty THoU- 
sas, in cohſequence of which amazing re- 
duction, an individual who before paid in tax- 
es twenty-ſix pounds annually, will now pay 
little mere than twenty-five pounds ten ſhil- 
I!ngs. 
When in former times, did the people en- 
joy ſo much encouragement to ſeek a redreſs 
of grievances? When had they ever equal 
reaſon to defire fuch a reformation in parlia- 
ment, as will fecure “permanence to a wiſe 
and virtuous adminiſtration ?* Let them ſeek 
that reform, therefore by temperate and firm, 
and conſtitutional exettions. It is true — 
ee enen 27:2 3-0 
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deed (if we may venture to adopt the ſevere 
language of his grace of Richmond“) © the 
people have been fo often deceived, that they 
will now ſcarcely truſt any ſet of men:”— 
and if after all their pleaſing expectations, 
their exertions ſhould again prove ineffectual; 
—if after all, they ſhould have the mortifica- 


tion of ſeeing a body of men in whom all their 


hopes center, reluctantly retire from the poſt 
of honour and of duty, without being able to 
accompliſh their labours of patriotiſm ;—it is 


then, and in ſuch circumſtances ouly, that the 


editors wiſh their fellow citizens to confider 
the following reflections as addreſſed to En- 


gliſhmen, 


Letter to Col. Sharman. 
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T conſiderations which ſuggeſt them - 
J felves to our minds upon this ſubject, we 
mall ſtate under the four following heads: 
I. Reaſons for thinking of a removal. 

II. The diſcouragements attending it. 
III. The moſt eligible country for removing 


IV. The ſteps to be taken by thoſe who 
Fave it in contemplation. * 
FIRST. 

| REASONS FOR REMOVING; 


to 


Among theſe may be mentioned, 


I. The difference of the public burthens in 
America, and in Europe. 

Upen an average, a family of fix perſons, 
n one European ſtate, pays in taxes every 
fear, upwards of ſeventeen pounds, In Ame- 
| che „ 
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cCauſe the tyrant to totter on his throne. 


the contrary, the peaſant or mechanic is often hi 
. deterred from marriage by the difficulty of ob- i 
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rica, a family of the ſame fize, pays only thir- 
ty ſhillings a year, Yet life, liberty, and 
property, are certainly, at this ſmall expence, 
at leaſt as well ſecured in America, as in this 
uarter of the globe. 7 | 
„I defy (lays the author of a valuable] 
pamphlet) any perſon to produce, from# the 
molt deſpotic ſtates, an inſt:.nce of a nation la- 
bouring under ſuch accumulated taxes and 
conſequent diſtreſs, as that which preſſes. upon 
the people of Great Britain. One half. of the 
guantum of our grievances was found ſufficient 
to overthrow the fabric of French tyranny, 
one half of the miſery under which we groan, 
would raiſe, in the moſt abſolute governments 
of Aſia, a cry of vengeance! which would 


I have travelled over a large proportion 
of the empire of Turkey, one of the moſt def- 
potic countries in the world ; and the relative 
fi:uation of the people of Turkey, and that of 
England, appears to me to itand nearly as fol- 
lows.—In Turkey, I found that a peaſant or 


laboui ing mechanic, by three or four days mo- th 


derate labour in the week, could maintain a 
numerous family of children: In England, on 


taing bread; and ſhould he venture upon a (A 
wife, he finds that ſix days inceſſant labour; 
ſcarcely enables him to ſupport his*fami] 
5 N throug 
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through the week. In Turkey, the great bo- 
dy of the people participate largely in all the 
natural productions of the country: In En- 
gland, on the contrary, the peaſant, or labour- 
ing mechanic, is ſeldom permitted to indulge 
in the comforts of his climate, procured as they 
are by the labour of his hands: In Turkey, 
a man may be poor with impunity : a moder- 


ate man may ſit down unmoleſted, in the phi- 
loſophical enjoy ments of temperance, and lei- 
ſure rendered grateful, by the viciſſitude of toil 
without fatigue. But in England, where the 
-poor are perſecuted as much as they are deſpi- 
ſed, relaxaiton from labour is a bleſſing which 


they never can enjoy. In ſuch a country as 
this, it would be in vain for a man to ſay, My 
deſires are far: removed from the paths of am- 
bition, I am ſatisfied with the ſimple produce. 
of my garden; why, then, ſhould I toil for e- 
ver ?—But you muſt labour for me, cries his 
grace the-Archbiſhop—and for me, cries the 
exciſeman—and for me, and for me, and for 
me, exclaim a crowd of court paraſites, and 
royal myrmydons ; ſo that after ſubmitting to 
their claims, and ſatisfying the demands of thè 
landed penſioner, the poor man finds, that, of 
fix days inceflant toil, nothing remains to 
himſeif and his unhappy family, but a little 
black break to moiſten with their tears.” 
(A Review of the Conſtitution of Great Bri- 


in. 
Though 
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Though we have quoted this paſſage as Con- 
taining à curious repreſentation of important 
facts; yet we would by no means avail our- 
ſelves of it, as giving any additional weight to 
our arguments. Theſe, we would remind the 
reader, are to be applied to England, only upon 
the ſuppoſition that adminiſtration ſhould be 
unable to proſecute thoſe plans of reformation 
which men ot the greateſt reſpectability in ad- 
miniſtration formerly delineated. And even 


with regard to its preſent condition, exception 
to the above eſtimate 'muſt undoubtedly be 


made in favour of the more proſperous coun * 
ties, in the more TR ſtate of their may 1 
nufactures. | { 
0 

— The d ificulty f ber Juſtice, fro th t. 
_  expence of ſults and the complication of th de 
laws. . 
We are perpetually told, that the land an ny 
the ſame for the rich and for the poor. Hoy p 
long are we to be deludcd with this impoſin S i- 
_ Tophiſtry? We all know that a poor may a 
would be cruſhed in ſeeking juſtice from thi * 
*fquire : and that the quite himſelf might | 2 


ruined, in vindicating his rights in oppoſitio 
to the overgrown wealth of a peer. 

Even in criminal caſes, we. often ſuffer th ir; 
rulfian and the plunderer to continue his dg] 77 


Predations, rather than hazard his ge ; 
eg 
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legal quidbles?, or incur the expence of bring- 
ing him to puniſhment, 


7 he intricacy of the laws, and the vexatious 
 bindrance to ſubſtantial juſtice, from the fre- 
quent failure in the forms of proceedings. 


As an inuftration of this obſervation, we 
would quote what Barlow - ſays in referrence 
to England in particular. As to the general 


* On Saturday, September 1 5th 1792, Iſaac Moore, 
aletter-carrier, belonging to the General Poſt-Office, 
was tried for taking a bank-note out of o letters. 
It was proved that one Ba of the ſaid note had been 
ſent on the 21ſt of June, and the other half by the poſt 


on the following day,---that neither of the ” Ham con- 


taining theſe halves, had been delivered to the perſon 
to whom they were directed, and that the ſame bank - 
note, joined together, had deen offered, by the priſon- 
I in payment for a great coat- The jury pronounc- 
ed him guilty. However, the counſel for the priſoner 
took a legal objection. In the preamble of the act of 
Parliament, for ſecuring the ſafe delivery of letters, it 
is ſaid © that for the better ſecuring the ſafe delivery of 
a letter of letters containing, a bank-note or bank- 
notes.” Theſe words, it was aſſerted, could not apply 
to the preſent caſe, becauſe neither of the letters ſtol- 
en, contained a bank-note, but only Bai a one. 
The judge ſaid, that the objetion was worthy of 
confideration. He declined giving any opinion upon 
it now; BUT RESERVED IT FOR THE DETERMINA® 
TION OF THE TWELVE JUDGES, 
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ſyſtem of the laws, on which all property de- 
pends, no man in the kingdom knows them, 
and no man pretends to know them. They 
are a fathomleſs abyſs, that exceeds all human 
faculties to ſound. They are ſtudied not to 
be underſtood, but to be diſputed: not to give 
information, but to breed. contuſion. The 
man whoſe property is depending on a ſuit at 
law, dares not look into the gulph that ſepa- 
rates him from the wiſhed for deciſion: he 
has no confidence in himſelf, nor in reaſon, 
Nor in juſtice: he mounts on the- back of a 
lawyer, like one of Mr. Burke's heroes in chi- 
'valry, between the wings of a griffin, and truſts 
the pilotage of a man, who. is ſuperior to him- 
' elf only in the confidence which reſults from 
having nothing at ſtake.” . (See Barlow's Ad- 
vice to the privileged orders, page 126,, &c.) 


4. 7 he love of independence. 


To fay nothing of the needleſs inequality 
of an, it will ſuffice to obſerve, that in 
Europe the diviſion of property is ſo unequal, 
that in many places, the haughty, tyrannizing 
diſpoſition of the great land-holders, and the 
degrading ſervility of their dependents, cannot 
fail to remind one of the ages of feudal barba- 
riſm. A debaſement of ſoul, aud a deſtructive 
' Ignorance, is the neceſſary effect upon both 
parties. In manufacturing countries, the evil 
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dis ſcarcely leſſened, How precarious is the 
fituation of our manufacturing labourers ? 
What ſal reverſes do they experience, through 
the inſtability of trade: an inftability, which 
induces txaragane and idleneſs in proſper- 
ous times, and gives poignancy to want and 
poverty when trade declines, tho* but for a 
feaſon. It has been remarked by a late hiſto- 
tian of the city of Lyons, in France, that the 
life of the manufacturers there, (tho' the fame 
as elſewhere) is ſo varified by too much hard 
labour, and too much diſſipation, by too fre- 
quent alterations of poverty and plenty, that 
a manufacturing family has never been able 
to reat a third generation. Too much, and 
too inceſſant labour for a period, induces ig- 
norance, for it cuts off the means (the time) 
of knowledge: it induces drunkenneſs and 
diſſipation, and ultimately idleneſs; for relax- 
ation being neceſſary, great earnings in a ſnort 
nume, tempt to unnèceffary indulgence. Hence 
ny habitual diſſipation, vice and diſeaſe. And 
a1, J after all, what is the end of their labours? In 
8a great part of our manufaQories, the only end 
he of them is to feed the vanity of thoſe called 
ol the great, inſtead of providing the real neceſ- : 
a" faries and comforts of life. The poor are o- 
Ve verworked to gratify the pride of the rich: 
th and one part of the community is kept in ig- 
vil norance, for the ſake of ſupporting the other 
15 invice, Children are torn from their parents: 
| O 2 0 
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the connection between parent and child is 
prematurely cut off: natural affection is extirpa 
ted: · ſome of them become victims to avarice, 
whilſt others are returned from the factories 
to their reſpective pariſhes, uſeleſs members of 
the community, with conſtitutions probably 
very much impaired, and in no reſpect trained 
for that ſituation in life, which is afterwards 
to afford them the means of an honeſt hveli- 
hood. When conſidering ſuch facts as theſe, 
Europeans have no great reaſon to congratu- 
late themſelves in the aſſylum which our ma- 
nufactories afford from the ſcorns and oppreſ- 


ſion of the lords of the ſoil. 7 
In America, both the laws and the ſtate of 


ſociety, form a barrier againſt theſe evils.— 
There the labourer feels his importance: be- 
cauſe labour is ſcarce, and land abundant,— 
The principal employments are the cultivat- 
ing of the earth, and providing the cultivators 
of the earth with houſes, and cloathing, and 
furniture, and utenſils. Little therefore de- 
pends upon the caprice of faſhion : and tolera- 
bly good workinen are ſure to find empluy- 
ment. Nor is the tradeſman reſtrained by 
corporation laws, from ſitting up his buſineſs. 
He is ſree of the whole country. Nor is the 
huſband-man humbled and harraſſed by feu- 
dal ſervices to a lord, by tythes or by gan 2. 
laws. Land itſelf is not ſo monopolized as to 
be out of the reach of a perſon of ſmall pro- 
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perty. For a very inconfiderable ſum, he may 
have as much as he could wiſh, and may call 


: ww 
— — 


ic his own“. | 
f « Society (obſerves the American Farm- 
| © © is not compoſed, as in Europe, of great 


lords who poſſeſs every thing, and of a herd 
4 
of people who have nothing. Here are no 
ariſtocratical families, no courts, no kings, no 


0 The unoccupied lands are ſold by the ſtate (Penn- 
© | Hlvania) for about ſix guineas, incluſive of all charg- 
. es, per hundred acres. But as moſt of the lands that 
(- are ſettled, are procured from perſons who had pur- 
D chaſed them from the ſtate, they are fold to the firſt 
f © fettler for a much higher price- The quality of the 
foil; its vicinity to mulls, court-houſes, places of wor- 
ſhip, and navigable water ; the diſtance of land carriage 
to the ſea ports of Philadelphia or Baltimore, and 
nature of the roads, all influence the price of land to 
due firſt ſettler. - The quantity of cleared land, and 
'S WW the nature of the improvements, added to all the above 
d circumſtances, influence the price of farms to the ſecond +: 
g and third ſettlers. - Hence the price of land to the- 
a- firſt ſettler is from a quarter of a guinea to two gui- 
5 neas per acre, and the price of farms is from one gui- 
y dea to ten guineas per acre, to the ſecond and third ſet- 
flers, according as the land is varied by tle before 
mentioned circumſtances- When the firſt ſettler o 
1e unable to purchaſe, he often takes a tract of land: for 
u- W ſeven years on a leaſe, and contracts, inſtead of pay- 
* ng a rent in caſh, to clear fifty acres of land, to build 
to a log cabin, and a barn, and: to plant an orchard on it. 
0. This tract, after the expiration of this leaſe, ſells or 
y. end, for a conſiderable profit. - Morſe p. 316. 
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biſhops, no-eccleſiaſtical dominion, no inviſi- 
ble power giving to a few a very viſible one, 
no great manufactures employing thouſands, 
no great refinements of luxury. The rich 
and the poor are not fo far removed from 
each other as they are in Europe, Some few 
towns excepted, we are all tillers of the earth, 

from Nova Scotia to Weſt Florida. We are 
a people of cultivators, ſcattered over an im- 
menſe territory, communicating with each o- 
ther by means of good roads and navigable 
rivers, united by the ſilken bands of mild go- 
vernment, all reſpecting the laws, without 
dreading their power, becauſe they are equi- 
table, We are all animated with the ſpirit 
of an induſtry which is unfettered and unre- 
ſtrained, becauſe each perſon works for him- 
ſelf. If he travels through our rural diſtricts, 
he views not the hoſtile caſtle and the haugh- 
ty manſion contraſted with the clay-built hut 
and miſerable cabin, where cattle and men 
help to keep each other warm, and dwell in 
meanneſs, ſmoke, and indigence. A pleaſing 
uniformity of decent competence appears 
throughout our habitations. The meaneſt of 
our log houſes is a dry and comfortable habi- 
tation. Lawyer or merchant are the faireſt 
titles our towns afford : that of a farmer is the 
only appellation the rural inhabitants of our 


country. Mi 
4 
| In 
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In this great American aſſy lum, the poor 4 


of Europe have by ſome means met together, 
and in conſequence of various cauſes, To. 

what purpoſe ſhould they aſk one another 

what countrymen they are? Alas, two thirds; 
of them had no country. Can a wretch, who 
wanders about, who works and ſtarves, whoſe 
life is a continual ſcence of ſore affliction or 
pinching penury; can that man call England 
or any other kingdom his country? A coun- 
try that had no bread for him ; whoſe fields 
procured him no harveſt ; who met with no- 
thing but the frowns of the rich, the ſeverity 
of the laws, with jails and puniſhments ; who 
owned not a fingle foot of the extenſive ſur- 
face of this planet. No! Urged by a variety 
of motives here they came. Every thing has 
tended to regenerate them. New laws, a new 
mode of living, a new ſocial ſyſtem, Here they 
are become men. . In Europe they were as fo 
- many uſeleſs plants, wanting vegetative mould 
and refreſhing ſhowers. They withered ; and 
were mowed down by want, hunger, and war; 
but now, by the power of tranſplantation, like 
all other plants, they have taken root and 
flouriſhed ! Former'y they were not numbers 
ed in any civil liſts of their country, except in 
thoſe of the poor: here they rank as citizens. 
By what inviſible power hath this ſurpriſing 
metamorphoſis been performed? By that of 
the laws and that of their induſtry, The 
7 | laws, 
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laws, the indulgent laws, protect them as they 
arrive, ſtamping on them the ſymbol of adop- 
tion: they receive ample rewards for their la- 
bours; theſe accumulated rewards procure them 
lands: thoſe lands confer on them the title of 
freemen, and to that title every benefit is affix-- 
ed which men can poſſibly require. | 
Europe contains hardly any other diſtincti- 
ons but lords and tenants ;. this fair country 
alone is ſettled by freeholders, the poſſeſſors 
of the ſoil they cultivate, members of the go- 
vernment they obey, and the framers of their 
own laws, by means of their repreſentatives. 
A hundred families, barely: exiſting in ſome - 
parts of Scotland, will here, in ſix years, cauſe 
an annual exportation of 10,000 buſhels of. 
wheat: 100 buſhels being but a common quan- 
tity for an induſtrious family to ſell, if they 
cultivate good land. It is here then that the 
idle may be employed, the ufeleſs become uſe - 
ful, and the poor become rich; but by riches 
do not mean gold and filver; we have but 
little of thoſe metals: I mean a better ſort of 
wealth; cleared lands, cattle good houſes, 
goad cloathes, and an increaſe of people to en- 
4 25 them.“ | _ | 
| The following is an extract from a letter 
| (dated June 14, 1791.) to a day labourer, at 
| Aſhton in the Willows, from his: ſon Wiliam 
Lomas, a tanner, and farmer of his own land 
at Weſterly in Rhode Iſland. * 
« Pri- 
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* prices of land in America are very varia- 
ble according to the ſituation and ſoil. Near 
market towns, the ſea ſide, and navigable ri- 
vers, it is much higher, than back in the coun- 
try. Land may be bought for 4, 5, 8, 10, 15, 
30, 40, or 50. E ngliſh crowns per acre. 

ſhould adviſe a man in your country to go to 
York ſtate, the welt and north parts of that. 
ſtate being new, and juſt ſettling. I have 
been three times in that ſtate within a year, 
and like the land better than this way. There 


are twenty towns about ninety miles weſt 
from Albany ſurveyed, 25,000 acres: ſold in, 


lots, 250 acres in a lot. I have been on the 
land, and-think. it very good. land, clear of 
ſtones, and well watered, *I witli twelve more, 
have bought thirteen lots, at 28. 3d. ſterling 
per acre. I don't think there is more than 
one town ſold yet. The firſt of December, 
1790, it began to fell about 100 miles weſt 
from that. I underſtand they join and take 
a town at leſs than is per acre. I-think not 
half that ſtate is ſettled, but ſettling faſt. Ab 
bany is near the head of tide. water on Hud- 
ſon's river. I you want to be informed about 
our ſtates; read Morſe's American Geography. 
Rents are paid moſtly in produce: and pro- 
duce ſells here, Indian corn 28. 3d.: rye 
28. 6d. wheat 45. 6d. barlcy 23. oats 1s. beans 
38. 4d. per buſhel. cyder filled at the preſs 
38. 4d, per barrel. beef and mutton 2d. w 

20. 
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2d. per pound. pork 2d! per pound. beef 
in the fall 13s. to 15s, per hundred. This is 
ſterling.““ 


5. The ambition of becoming citizens,” 4 


The inhabitants of Europe are, for the moſt" 
part, ſubjects but not citizens, They are un- 
der the tertor of the laws; but they have no 
concern in making them. They are compell- 
ed to pay the taxes: but they have no voice to 
Sant or to with-hold them. They ſupport” 
he public offices: but they are ſhut out from 
the enjuyment. of them. Theſe are laviſhed 
upon the creatures of the. ruling faction. It 
is otherwiſe in America. There every man 
feels and enjoys in its full extent, that impor- 
tance which God and nature hath given to 
him. 1 


x 6, An attachment to religious equality, an a 
to religious harmony. 


In America, you are not compelled to pay 
towards the propagation of a faith which you- 
do not believe, or to the ſupport of a form of 
church diſcipline, which you hold to be uſe- 
leſs, or ſlaviſh, or antichriſtian, or all of them. 


Compare the prices of land and provifions men- 
moned in the preceding account of Kentucky. 


Yow 
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Vou are not threatened with fines or impriſon- 
ment for any article of your creed, nor exclu- 


ded from the common honours aod offices of 


the ſtate, on account of any fingularities of 
worſhip. In America you are at liberty to 


maintain any religion, as God and your con- 


ſcience dictate. 


Hence rankling jealouſies, furious anathemas, 


unchriſtian ſtruggles for aſcendency, are un- 


known, Tou may calmly enquire after truth: 


Lou may, with chriſtian ardour and chriſtian 
meekneſs aſſert it, without deſtroying good 
neighbourhood, without being reminded of 
. the legal reſtraints upon hereſy, or feeling the 


more terrible vengeance of illegal bigotry and 


violence. Since the revolution, by which 


all denominations were put on an equal foot- 


ing, there have been no diſputes between dif- 


ferent religious ſocieties, They all agree to 
differ.“ (Morle, page. 432.) 


7. The defire of providing for ones children, 


and of educating them in the habits of virtue. 
In the old, long ſettled countries of Eu- 


rope (obſerves Dr. Franklin.) all arts, trades, 


profeſſions, farms, &c. are ſo full, that it is 


difficult for a poor man who has children, to 


place them, where they may gain, or learn to 
gain a decent livelihood. The artiſans, who 
tear creating future rivals in buſineſs, refuſe to 
take apprentices but upon conditions of mo- 


ney, maintenance, or the like, which the pa- 


rents 


but alſo that he ſhall be taught to read, write, 


{- 268.7: 
rents are unable to comply with. Hence the 
youth are too frequently dragged up in igno- 
rance of every gainful art, and obliged to be- 
come ſoldiers, ſervants -or thieves, for a ſub- 
ſiſtence. In America the rapid increaſe of 
inhabitants takes away that fear of rivalſhip, 
and artiſans willingly receive apprentices from 
the hope of profit by their labcur during the 
remainder of the time ftipulated, after they 
ſhall be inſtructed. Hence it is eaſy for poor 
families to get their children inſtructed, for the 
artiſans are ſo defirous of apprentices, that many 
of them will even give money to the parents 


to have boys from ten to fifteen years of age 


bound apprentices to them, till the ageof twen- 
ty-one: and many poorparents have by that 
means on their arrival in the country, raiſed mo- 
ney enough to buy land ſufficient to eſtal liſh 
themſelves, and to ſubſiſt the reſt of the family 
by agriculture. Theſe contracts for apprenti- 


ces are made before a magiſtrate, who regu- 


lates the agreement according to reaſon and 
Juſtice : and, having in view the formation of 
ſome uſeful citizen, obliges the maſter to en- 
gage by a written indenture, not only that 
during the time of ſervice ſtipulated, the ap- 
prentice ſhall be duly provided with meat, 
drink, apparel, waſhing and lodging, and at 
its expiration with a complete ſuit of clothes; 


and 
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and caſt accompts, and that he ſhall be well 
inſtructed in the art or profeſſion of his maſter, 
or ſome other, by which he may afterwards 
gain a livelihood, and be able in his turn to raiſe 
a family.” (Information to thoſe who would 
remove to America, page 178.) 

As to the proſpect which America 
with regard to moralsz it muſt be an ol ject of 
infinite importanee to parents of refleion. 

Nine out of ten of the inhabitants of the 
United States being employed in agriculture ;* 
their manners will be naturally more regular 
and innocent. 9 Separated by their occupati- 


* Morſe, page 82- 


$ Thoſe who labour in the earth are the choſen - 
people of God, if ever he had a choſen people, whoſe 
breaſts he has made his peculiar depoſit for ſubſtaritial 
and genuine virtue. Tt is the focus in which he keeps 
alive that ſacred fire, which otherwiſe might efcape 
from the face of the earth. Corruption of morals in 
the maſs of cultivators is a phænomenon of which no 
age or nation has furniſhed an example. It is the 
mark ſet on thoſe, who not looking up to heaven, to 
their own ſoil and induſtry, as does the huſbandman 
for their ſubſiſtence, depend for it on the caſualties and 
caprice of cuſtomers. Dependance begets ſubſervience 
and venality, ſuffocates the germ of virtue, and pre- 
pares fit tools for the deſigns of ambition. This, the 
natural progreſs and conſequence of the arts, has ſome- 
times perhaps been retarded by accidental circumſtan- | 
ces ; but, generally ſpeaking, the proportion which the 

Ver. II. P tion 
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on, the vicious have not the opportunity of 
countenancing and encouraging one another. 
The nature of their employment leads to regu- 
larity, and regularity is favourable to virtue. 
Their gains are not ſo fluctuating as in manu- 
factures, and the labourer is ſeldom tempted 
by a run of high wages for a few months, to 
contract habits of diſſipation, and intempe- 
rance, and floth, Who would not with to 
bring up his children under ſuch circumſtanc- 
es? — Among the priſoners of Philadelphia 
(ſays Briſſot), not one in ten is a native of 
that country. During my ſtay in this town, 
one robbery only has been committed; and 
this was by a French ſailor. | 


8. Every ſubject of a degenerated European 
tate, is neceſſurily an inſtrument in diffuſ- 
irg through the kingdom, vanity, prefiigacy 
and corruption. I Fg | 


What is the ſource of the degeneracy of 
thoſe called the great, but the immenſe ſala- 
ries which are laviſhed upon them out of the 
public purſe, for doing nothing? And what 
is the origin of that pride and foppery which in 


aggregate of the other claſſes of citizens bears in any 
Nate to that of its huſbandmen, is the proportion of its 
unſound to its healthy parts, and is a good- enough ba- 
rometer whereby to meaſure its degree of corrupt! 


on.“ Jefferſon. 


ſome 
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ſome countries is becoming a national charac- 
teriſtic What is it that ſanctions the molt 
paltry paſſions, of the moſt contemptible of 
our ſpecies,—but the example of the great, 
and the periodical details of court dreſſes and 
birth-night equipages? What is the ſpring of 
that ſyſtem of corruption which enſlaves the 
people, which debaſes the legiſlative body,— 
which'proſtitutes literacure,—which converts 
the preſs into a curſe, —which benutmbs public 
principle,—which hath even taught honeſt. 
men to ſuſpect, that a good miniſter muſt be a 
knave,—what is the ſpring of theſe evils but 
the proſpect of ſharing the ſpoil plundered from 
a haraiſed and deluded nation? It is the peo- 
ple who uphold theſe dreadful and enormous 
evils :—tt is they who feed the flame of pride 
and licentiouſneſs: and it they will not rouſe 
from their lethargy ; there is nothing which 
men of principle can do, but ceaſe to be parta- 
kers in their guilt, and abandon them to the 
effects of their deluſion. And can men of prin- 
ciple be fatisfied with affording ſuch encourage-- 
ment to profligacy at home,—with being the 
inſtruments of tyranny and bloodſhed abroad? 
Even they have taken a part in ſuppreſſing the 
ſpirit of liberty in Europe, in carrying devaſ- 
tation and.death to the Indies. They may re- 
monſtrate: but what avail their remonſtran- 
ces? They have no voice in the legiſlature: 
or if they had; the clamours of thoſe who fatter 


P. 2 upon 


1 


upon the ſpoil, would drown their voice. 
They cannot ceaſe to be abettors; Lut by ceaſ- 
ing to be ſubjects. To what ſtates theſe ob- 
ſer vations will apply; the inhabitants of thoſe 
ſtates muſt judge: and how far the conduct 
here recommended is the duty of any individu- 
al, his own conſcience mult determine: but to 
many ſubjects of European princeſs, it will ap- 
pear that conſcience julltfies, nay even demands 
the ſacrifice. | 


9. It is the moſt promiſing method which the reli- 
gious diffentients of Europe can adopt to awa- 
ken and convinee their cauntrymen. 4 

It is their boaſt in ſome countries, that they 

have already done much in diffuſing the moſt 

important prineiples reſpecting the rights, the 
intereſts, and the duties of citizens, that they 
have gained many diſciples, but that they have 
become obnoxieus to the oppreflers of their 
country, and are vilified by their agents. 
The werk therefore muſt be carried on by 
others, Tho” the outcry which they tl us is 
raiſed againſt them, hath excited an attention 
to their principles, and gained converts of men 
of a free and firm tone of mind; yet it will not 
convert the multitude, The diſſentients have 
laboured,— and others have happily entered 
into, and will accompliſh their labours. Sel- 
dom have any reformations been begun and 
completed by the ſame inſtruments. m—_ 
WO 


* 
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would now have an equal tendency to awaken” 
the nations they belong to from their dream, - 
with the emigrations of induſtrious and uſeful 
citizens. It would be like the ſeparation of 


ſerious chriſtians, from an antichriſtian church. 


10 Thoſe who are attached to the cauſe of truth, 
_ will have the proſpect of ſerving that cauſe. 
America preſents a fine field for the diffu- 
ſion of religious knowledge. The minds of the 
people are not ſhackled by articles and creeds. 
Their ſenſes are not captivated by the pomp of 
ſuperſtition, —nor their judgments fettered by - 
the trammels of authority. In America, to 
contend for 'the faith, is not to contend for 
power: to publiſh the truth, is not to preach 


fedition. While you render to Cæſar, the - 


things that are Cæſar's, you may render to 


God, the things that are God's. 


eee . | 
SECONDLY. - 


OP THE DISCOURAGEMENTS”AND DIFFICULTIES * 


- TO BE. SURMOUNTED? BY PERSONS LEAVING - 


EUROPE, -- 


Theſe will readily ſuggeſt themſelves. - 
Perſons who :e actuated by religious or by 


paliuical conſiderations, muſt expect chat their 


r 3 under- 
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undertaking will excite the joy, or the ridicule 


of their adverſaries. Bat if they cannot encoun- 
ter this; they are but ill adapted to ſerve the 
cauſe of liberty and virtue, either in removing 


or in continuing where they are. — All muſt 


expect the moſt painful feelings in ſeparating. 
themſelves from many to whom they are at- 


tached But we plead for emigration, only 


upon the ſuppoſition that ſeveral families can 
agree to remove and to ſettle together. In 
that cafe many, probably, of the more valua- 
ble connections would ſtill be retained, — 
the bands of friendſhip between them 
would be drawn cloſer,—ard ro compenſate 
for the diffolutiin of the more dE 
ſtant eonnecttons, new attachments would 
ra urally be formed in the new ſe re- 
ment. IIf it be p opofed to fix themſelves in 
the country; it muſt be expected that time and 
induſtry will be requiſite to procure accomme- 
dations equally convenient with thoſe to which 
they are accuſtomed in Europe. There muſt 
be diligence and vigousaf mind to form an 
ngreeable eſtabliſnment for themfelves and 
their families: but the effects of that diligenee 
will be mote f bſtant'al and permanent in 
America than Europe. We addreſs ourſelves 
not to perſons of indolent and diſſipated ha- 
biis. We wiſh to be heard by thoſe only who 
prefer induſtry to id}eneſs,»—the calm enjoy- 
ment of the common bounties of Providence, 
to the tormenting pruſuit of pre-eminence and 


— — 
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ſplendor,—and who would rather ſee their. 
children inherit that virtue which is the off- 


ſpring of exertion, than entail upon them lux- 


ury and axtificial diſtinctions, at the riſque of 
entailing profligacy, or pride, or inſignificance 
of character. 

However, we ſhall not wonder if fome, 
whole judgment we reſpec, and of whoſe 
good diſpoſitious e cannot entertain a doubt, 
ſhould ar once pronounce our propoſal merely 
quixotiſm: for it is common to charge with 


quixotiſm, any fangular undertaking, the means 


of accompliſhing which we do not diſcern, 
the effects of which are, at firſt view, invelop- 
ed in darkneſs. But it cannot be quixotitm 
to think of removing to a country, which hath 
welcomed millions cf ſtrangers within a centu- 


Ty and a half, It cannot be quixotiſm to di- 


rect one's attention, for initance, to a ſtate, 


Which at the commencement of eleven years 


was a foreſt, and at the concluſion of them ex- 
hibited an 38; 422% "199 ſettlement, divided into 


ſeven populous counties, affording the com- 


forts of life to an hundred thouſand inhabit- 
ants“. We conceive, therefore, that men of 


ſober thought, who can appreciate the weight 


of important facts, will think themſelves juſti- 
fied in propoſing the queſtion, Whether Ame- 
rica afford proſpects ſufficient to induce Euro- 


peans to forſake their natliye country? This 


* Kentucky. a 
is 
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* 
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is the queſtion we propoſe: and we will purſue hs 


the proper m2ans of getting it reſolved. There 


may be diſcouragements which we do not an- 
ticipate : there may be difficulties, which muſt - 
be encountered by other talents than ſuch as 


are poſſoſſed by thoſe who may think of a re- 


moval, Let them ſuſpend their judgments, -. 
Let them be neither ſo attached to their na- 


tive ſoil, as to think it incomparable :—nor ſo 
prejudiced in favour of any foreign ſoil as at 


once to give it the preference, without exa- - 
mining whether it be adapted to their taſtes, . 
their powers, and their habits. However, the 


grounds upon which they would proceed are 
not inconſiderrble. They are ſimilar to thoſe, . 


upon which their forefathers retired to the new 
world : but in the eye of prudence and cauti- 


on, ſtill more juſtifiable; for they had to make - 


a new and hazardous experiment of which 
their poſterity may reap the benefit; they had 
difficulties to encounter, which the latter can- 
not meet; and they have ſmoothed the way to 
more fortunate ad venturers. It is true we ſtill 
indalge the hope, that Europe is not loſt. But 
when we conſider what a multitude are deeply 
intereſted in maintaing a ſyſtem of arifice and 
oppreſhon, —how many are irrecoverably ſwal- 
lowed up in the vortex of corruption, —how 
many more are drawn (to themfelves infenfi- 


bly,) within its influence, —when' we conſider 


how much the reaſon of the community is per- 
I verted 


k 1 


verted by the habitual eontemplation of pri- 
vilege without merit, of honour without re- 
ſpectability, and of populularity without vir- 
tue ;—we fear, no radical reformation will e- 
ver be effected but by means of a KR VOLUTIOR. 


THIRDLY. 


THE MOST ELIGIBLE COUNTRY FOR RE- 
| MOVING To. 

"We have hitherto been ſpeaknig upon the 
fuppoſition that the United States of America 
are the country to which emigrants from Eu- 
rope would think of removing. Were a ſin- 
gle family about to remove, from any other Eu- 
ropean ſtate; France, perhaps, would be pre- 
fered on account of its vicinity. But for a 
conſiderable number, the caſe is otherwiſe. 
Thoſe connections which endear to them, their 
native country, accompany in ſome degree the 
emigrants, and to the greater part of them, the 
difference between three hundred and three 
thouſand miles, can be little more than ideal: 
they would not think of viſiting the ſoil on 
which they were born in one caſe more than 
in the other. America, in itſelf, appears to 


us to be the more eligible fituation for the 
following reaſons. 


1. The language of France, "— a 


eat 


1 


great inconvenience to moſt of thoſe who 
would remove. 

2. The Americans have preſerved all the 
good ſenſe of the Engliſh laws, both in the ſpi- 
rit of their deciſions, and in the form of pro- 
ceedings. 

The national character wad manners of 
the Freneh, would be leſs ſuitable than thoſe- 
of the Americans, to the taſte and habits of: 
their neighbours. 

The French are more diſſolute than the 
people of the United States. The influence 
of the old government upon their manners, 
yet contiuues, and for a time will continue. 

3. Land is more plentiful, more fertile, and 
cheaper i in America than in France. 

6. Should a national church continue eſt ab- 
Itſhed in France; proteſtants will conſider it as a 
Hardſhip to be compelled to ſupport the catho- 
lic religion, —and will certainly find themſelves 
more at eaſe in a country in which no contri. 
bution to ſupport religion is required, but what: 
their own judgment and conſcience dictate- 


ETA 


FOURTHLY. - 


THE MEANS OF: CARRYING - A PLAN | OF EM- 
GRAIION INTO EXECUTION, 


1. Let a tract of land (in Kentucky, nin 
ſtance) 
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ftance) be purchaſed, and conſidered as divided 
into ſhares of 100 or 1000 acres each. Upon 


taking actual poſſeſſion of it, let the ſhares be 


aſſigned to the ſeveral proprietors, according 
to ſome cquitable rule. Let the choice depend 
upon lot, for example. Even Engliſhmen may 
venture upon this ſtep; as on account of the 
rapid increaſe of population, they may be 
morally certain of felling their ſhare hereafter 
at an advanced price; ſhould they not occupy 
it themſelves, 

The following advertiſement appeared in 


the Gazetteer, of thurſday the 31ſt of Augult, 


1792. 
Jo be ſold by private contract, by Meſſrs. 
Spurrier and Phipps, or exchanged for real or 
perſonal eſtates, at cafli price, two hundred 
thouſand acres of land, in fine ſituations in 
America; either together or in the following 
ſeparate parcelsg F146 gs 

39973 Acres of land lying i in Fayette coun- 
ty, Kentucke one of the United States of North 
America, by patent, bearing date the 4th day 
of January, 1786. | | 

22,000 Acres adjoining the above, and pa- 
tened at the ſame time. 

60g Acres Fayette county, ſtate of Ken- 
tucke, by patent, bearing date the 21ſt day of 


January, 1788. 


2,000 ditto, ditto, 13th day of April, 1786, 


2,500 ditto, ditto, ditto, 
740 dit- 
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740 ditto, ditto, ditto. 
2,500 ditto, ditto, 12th day of April. 
7.987 ditto, ditto, ditto. 
3.63o ditto, ditto, ditto, 

14. 95 ditto, ditto, - ditto. 
20,000 ditto, ditto, 11th ditto. 
20,000 ditto, ditto, ditto, 


3,000 Acres Ohio country, Virginia, gth 
January, 1786. 
4,000 Acres Harriſon County ditto. 
75,000 Acres on the Waters of Green Ri- 


Fer, in Nelſon County, State of Kentucke lo- 


cated, ſurveyed and regiſtered, and will be pa- 


tened, at the option of the purchaſer. 


Enquire of Meſſrs. Spurrier and Phipps, 
Copthall- court, Throgmorton-ſtreet, London. 
N. B. To prevent unneceſſary applica- 


tions, the very loweſt caſh price is 28. Joh 
acre, or 100], per 1000 acres.“ 


2. Let a committee be appointed by thoſe 


"who have become purchaſers of land in _ 
rica, or who have any view 


of removing, to 

make ſuch enquiries as are nEceſlary to enſure 
the ſucceſs of the undertaking. Let them en- 
quire in what ftate are to be fonud the grea- 
teſt natural, civil, and religious advantages. 
Let them inquire, for example, into the price 
of land in different ſituations, and under dif- 
ferent circumſtances the expences of build- 
ing, —the leading objects of the American 


- * in the ſituation which would be fixed 


upon 
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upon—hiz implements of huſbandry,—the uſe 
made of newly invented machines for ſowing, 
—hoeing,—threſhing*. Let them enquire in 
what particular employments, hands are moſt 
wanted, —into the price of labour, proviſions, 
houſhold utenſils, &c. —what articles might 
be moſt advantageouſly taken from Europe. 
Let them obtain a ſtatement of the compara- 
tive advantages of fixing in new land, and in 
land partly cleared and built upon. Let them 
inform themſel ves ot the character of the in- 


FThere is a threſhing machine invented by Colo- 
nel Anderſon of Philadelphia, which delivers ſix 
buſhels per hour, fit for the Miller. He expedds to 
be able to deliver from one hundred to 130 buſhels 
a day. Young's Annals of Agriculture, v. 17. p. 
207. Mr. Patterſon, of Wimbleton, (Old England) 
has a Mill which threſhes from eight to 16 buſhels 
ef wheat per hour. (p. 198.) Charles Mordaunt, 
Eſq. of Halſall, threſbes and prepares wheat for the 
Miller, by a Mill, at the rate of 300 buſhels a day. 


It is put in rag by a twelve feet water wheel, 


three feet wide, with nine feet head of water. (p. 
363-) There is a machine invented by Capt. Ben- 
tinck, for drawing up trees by the roots, which, 
worked hy four men, pulls large elms, without any 
previous preparation of the earth, in from twelve to 
twenty minutes, ſufficiently high for carting off. (v. 
18. p. 164.) One was ſent to Florida. , 

+ An anſwer to many of theſe queſtions may be 
found in the preceding obſervatiohs, and account of 
Kentuckỹxx⁊7c ie 
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Habitants in any given ſituation, —of the pro- 


portion which day-labourers bear to propri- 
etors of land, and to tradeſmen, — whether the 


labouring claſs be ſo ignorant as the poor in 


this part of the world, in what manner agree- 
ments between ſervants and maſters leaving 
Europe muſt be framed, in order t9 have a le- 
gal confirmation in America, and upon what 
conditons they might be made, ſo as to be mu- 
tually ſatisfactory to the parties concerned. 
Indeed it would be of ſignal ſervice to obtain 
the hiſtory of a few ſettlers,---as, (for inſtance) 
the property with which they began,---the 
ſtate of their family, manner of living,---pre- 
ſent ſtock. Let them, after having made theſe 
and other enquiries, propoſe ſuch a plan as 


appears to them moſt likely to ſuit the circum- 


ſtances of thoſe engaged in the undertaking. 
3. To procure accurate information reſpect- 
ing the above and other particulars, and to fix 
upon a tract of country for the emigrants to 
ſettle in, or at leaſt to furniſh a chart and mi- 
r Pr of that which he conſiders the 
moſt eligible ; let the commitree be empower- 
ed to ſend if neceſſary a proper perſon for the 
purpoſe to America, . 

J. In order to carry this object into exe- 
cution, let thoſe who are able, enter into a 


ſubſcription; or the expence may be defrayed 


by a rate of ſo much per cent upon all the 
land purchaſed by the affociation, 


5. It 


r wit Þ 


5. It would facilitate the removal of perſons 
poſſeſſed of little or no property; were every 
one who thinks ot it, to ſubſcribe a ſmall ſum 
(ſay ſix- pence) weekly. Let the money thus 
fubſcribed be lodged in the hands of ſome re- 
ſponſible perſon ; and when the majority of the 
fubſcribers determine to carry their intentions 
into execution, let the fund raiſed by theſe 
ſubſcriptions and the intcreſt of them, be di- 
vided among the ſurviving ſubſcribers, to de- 
fray in part the expences of their voyage. 
It any ſubſcriber changing his intentions, de- 
termine to remain in Europe, or if any one 
having begun to ſubſcribe, diſcontinue his 
contribution; his money ſhould be forfeited. 
6. Upon a removal, let all the members of 
the company enter into ſuch an agreement 
with one another, as will enſure mutual 
proviſion for their wants, and render the abili- 
ties and talents of every individual of ſervice 
to the whole. Some regulations ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed to prevent all the more eligible 
fituations in the propoſed ſettlement from being 
engroſſed by thoſe of the greateſt property. 

Perſons emigrating in this manner upon ma- 
ture enquiry and deliberation, and forming a 
ſociety among themſelves, would probably ne- 
ver feel that diſſatisfaction which ſome have 


expreſſed in removing to America. 


Senſible that perſons who feel themſelves 
inclined to adopt our views, will naturally wiſh 
Q 2 to 
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to ſee ſome account of the country to which 
we are calling their attention, we have ſub- 
joined the preceding ſhort deſcription of Ken- 
tucky, which 1s lately become one of the Uni- 
ted States of America, The repreſentations 
which are given of that territory, are pleaſing, 
almoſt beyond parallel. We confeſs that we 
ſhould doubt the truth of them, were it poſſi- 
ble to doubt when the ſame facts are related 
by ſo many witneſles, ſo well qualified-to give 
accounts which may be depended upon, Im- 
lay has ſpenc the greater part of his life in the 
country which he hath undertaken to deſcribe. 
His accounts are likewiſe frequently minute 
and particular.---If pictureſque and romantic 
deſcriptions of that country be ever given by 
travellers, we wiſh not to avail ourſelves of ſuch 
deſcriptions. What is enchanting to the vi- 
ſitant, may be comfortleſs to the ſettler. Our 
arguments ſtand upon a different foundation. 
It in caſting our eyes over a country, we be- 
hold fertility. of ſoil, ſimplicity of maners, e- 
quality of rights ;---upon theſe would we fix 


our attention. 6 AP 64 


, 7 be End of the Thoughts on Emigration. 
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* Wade the following Index 1 has 
reference to the firſt and ii zo the ſecond Vo- 
lume. 


GRI CULTURE, when apparently the firſt ob- 
ject of mankind, 1 96. 


Allegany river deſcribed, i 52, 


America, its preſent population, Introduction xiii; 


how often doubled, :b, wherefore calculated to rival 


half the globe, 1 xiv ; contraſted with Europe, i 25 


the cauſes of its independence, 1 26; ſentiments con- 


cerning its peopling, 16. conformity of its inhabi- 


tants to the Tartars, i 28; when in its infancy, 26. ty- 


rannized over by Spain, i 30; how countenanced by 


England and France, 16. diviſion of its Weſtern 


Country, 1 51; its empire a ſtupendous theme for 


ſpeculation, i 74 ; its rapid population a ſubje& of 


the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 179 ; probable magnitude 


of its federal empire, 181 ; increaſe of its population, 
during the courſe of a century, i 90, et ſeq. natural 
. proportion of the increaſe of its inhabitants obſtru&- 
ed by wars, 193; numerous circumſtances likely to 


accelerate and increaſe its population, i 94, et /cq. 


magnitude of its lakes, i 96 ; produce of its Weſtera 


erritories, i 97, et ſeq. all its known rivers favoura- 
le to commerce, i 112; calculated to become the em- 


. porium aud protector of the world, i 113; the gene- 
ral climate of it. deſeribed, i 126 ; contralt between it 


Q 3 and 


and Europe, i 151; its inhabitants not generally pre- 
judiced againſt the negroes, i 175; deſcription of its 
plants, fruits, trees, animals, and birds; i 19,204; 
its natural hiſtory touched upon by Buffon, Kalm, 
D' Abenton, Cateſby, and Pennant, i 201; remarks 
concerning the population of its immenſe continent, ii 
& 4, et ſeq. what nations may be ſuppoſed to have con- 
tributed to it, ii 88, er /g. | f 
Anabapciſts, the firſt who promoted public wor- 
ſhip in Kentucky, ii 29- ; 
Animals, American, locally enumerated, 231, ef 
29. 75 c 


Army, ſtanding, its pernicious conſequenees, i 43, 


Alhton, Captain, falls in an action againſt the Sa- 
vages, 11 71, | 

Biſons of Scythia reſemble the buffaloes of Ame» 
rica, 1 28, G | 

Black, one in New England compoſed an ephe- 
meris, i 184. | | 

Blue Licks, dreadful reſult of the battle there, ii 74. 

Boats, flat-bottomed, how conſtrued, i 105; in 
what manner propelled by the force of mechanical 
powers, ii 43. 5 2 

Bones of immenſe magnitude not aſcertained, 1 60; 
conjectures reſpecting them, ii 33, et ſeg. 

Boon, Colonel Daniel, figns his recommendations 
of Filſon's State of Kentucky, ii 3; himſelf one of the 
earlieſt ſettlers there, ii 5 ; proceeds in queſt of Kentu- 
ky with his aſſociates, ii 48 ; finds in it abundance of 
wild beafts, ii 49; and immenſe quantities of buffaloes 


fearleſsly browzing, ib. ſeized and plundered by the 


Indians, ii 50 ; eſcapes, ib. joined by his brother, ib. 


who ſhortly returned, leaving him alone, ii 52; con- 


templates the beauties of the country, 28. his brother 
comes back, and they depart together to Cumber- 
| land 


their immeſe number, i 76. 
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land river, ii 54; he ſoon afterwards goes home for 
his family, 7 whom, with other families, he brings 
towards Kentucky, it 55; again engaged with the In- 


_dians, 15. his ſon falls in the action, 2b. employed 


by Governor Lord Dunmore to conduct ſome ſur- 
veyors to a diſtant ſettlement, ii 36; takes command 


during the campaign, ih. marks out the roads towards 


Kentucky, ii 57 ; aſſailed by the Indians, 2b. erects a 
fort at Boonſborough, 15. more battles, ii 58, 59, 60, 
et ſeq. their conſequences, 58, 59, et ſeg. his daugh- 
ter taken priſoner, ii 58; he experiences a generous 
treatment from the Engliſh, ii 61; and from the In- 
dians, 15. eſcapes to Boonſborough, ii 63; loſes his 


ſecond fon in battle, ii 73; how verifying the obſer- 


vations of an old Indian, ii 77 ; his prayer for the ex- 
tirpation of war, ib. lives, at length, in undiſturbed 
tranquility, ii 78. | 
Bowman, Colonel, his Iong paſſage: through a ſub- 
terraneous lake, ii 30; brings a reinforcement to Co- 
lonel Boon, from Virginia, ii 60; reſult of his expe- 
dition againſt the Shawaneſe, ii 68. 
ö Braddock, General, a conſequence of his defeat, 
39- R 
Briares, county ſurrounding it deſcribed, ii 121. 


Buffaloes of America reſemble the Bizons of Scy- 


thia, 1 28; manner in which they form a lick, i 603 


Buffon, in part, deſcribes the Mammouth, i 31, 204; 
touches upon the natural hiſtory of America, i 201; 
his remarks concerning the animals inhabiting, in 

in common, the two continents, ii 89. 
Burying grounds, ſome, at Kentucky, perhaps 
bearing a reſemblance to ancient Britiſh remains, it 93. 
| Calaway, 
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Cala way, Colonel, his d ughters taken priſoners 


by the Indians, ii 38. 

Campbell, Colonel, gains a victory over Colonel 
Ferguſon and his detachment, i 43. 

Canada deſcribed, i 97; its winters, 7b. 

Canals, benefits to be derived from their comple- 
Goo, 3 The |-__- 

Cane the, deſcribed, i 5g. 

Carolina ground-nut, the long deſignation of it by 
Mr, Jefferſon; i 197. 

Carver, his ideas of civilization-on-one fide of the 
Allegany mountains, imaginary, 127 ; parts of Ame-: 
rica deſcribed by him, i75 ; accuracy of his. obſerva-- 
tions, 1 77. 

Catabaws deſcribed, i 8;, ii 84. 

| Cateſby touches upon the natural hiſtory of Ame- 
rica, 1 .201,— 

Cat fiſh, its immenſe fize, ii 253. 

Caves, their .prodigious dimenſions, ii 30; curiouſ-- 
ly ſupported, 15. 
Chactaws deſcribed, i 84, et ſeg. | 
' Chaplain, Captain, nature of his remarks in con- 
firmation of the. idea that the Miſſouri colony was 
ſappoſed to have been founded by Madoc, a Prince 
of Wales, ii 91. 

Charlevoix quoted, i 30; parts of Americadeſerib- 


ed by him, i175; his account of the Ohio, ii 44. 


Cheſee Indians deſcribed, ii 84. | 
Chelicoth, old, manner in which it is built, ii 98. 
Cherokees deſcribed, i 84, et ſeq. ii 84. 
Chicamawgee Indians deſcribed, ii 84. 
Chickaſaw Indians deſcribed, ii 85. 

Chactaw Indians deſcribed, ii 85. | 


Church, its tyranny retarding the elucidation of 


truth, 1 155. Clarke 
— Fl 


- 
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ii 91. 
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Clarke, General, his ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Peckaway, ii 6g ; his diſtinguilhed character, and for- 
tunate expedition, ii 753; receives ambaſſadors from 


the Indians, 16. 


Clarkville, deſcribed, ii 65. 
Climate, remarks concerning its effects on the ſkin, 
and its aſſimilation of foreigners to natives, 1 179, et 


deg: 


Cline, Doctor, his opinion reſpecting the Mam- 
mouth, ii 204. 

Clover, the, deſeribed, i 60. 
Cook, Captain, his diſcoveries appear to dapper 
the hypotheſis of Buffon, concerning the animals in- 


+ habiting in common, the two continents, ii 89. 


Concluſion, the, ii 102. 

Cool, William, accompanies Colonel Boon in 
queſt of Kentucky, 1 48. 

Cotton mMSiufactory apparently more profitable 
than that of filk, i 101. 

Crane, its particular longevity, i 119. 

Creeks deſcribed, i 84, et ſeg 

Cumberland 8 cauſe of its commences, 
ment, 141; its produttions, 1 101, et feg. 

Cumberland mountain, its horrible alpeck. Ul 55» 

Cumberland river deſcribed, 1 41. 

Curioſity natural to the ſoul of man, ii 47. 


D 
D*Abenton touches upon the natural hiſtory of 


America, 1 201. 

Dalton, J. holds a council with the Piankaſhaw 
Indians, ii 99 his ſpeech, 261d. 

Danes, great navigators, 11 99; their diſcoveries, 
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Deer. manner in which they form a lick, i 60; their 
immenſe number, i 76. | | | 


2 finitive treaty, copy of its ſecond article, ii 105, 
et eg. | 
etroit deſcribed, i 77, et ſeq; probable lurrender of 


its fort likely to increaſe the ſettlements upon the 
borders of the lake Erie, i 88. | 


_ Dick's river deſcribed, ii 13. 
_ Diſtances. from. one river to another, i x09, - 
DiſtinAions, their exiſtence how baneful to hu- 
man nature, i 69. 5 , 
. Drinker, Edward, curious particulars. concerning 
him, Iutroduction, i x; gave the unconſtitutional acts 
of great Britain againſt. America, to his grandſogs. 
that they might convert them into kites, i Xii. 
Dunmore Earl of,. his expedition, i 33. 
' Elk-horn river deſcribed, ii . 

Elks, their immenſe number, 1 36. 

Emigrants, theic numbers, i 91. 

England, how politic and humane, i 40; her ſet- 
tlements in America, 26, et ſeq. cauſe of war between 
her and France, i 31; obtains ceſſions by the treaty of 
Paris in 1763, i 39 ; enjoying a conſiderable ſhare ot 
liberty, whiſſt other countries languiſh under deſ- 
potiſm, i 38; in what inſtance practiſing the very po- 
licy which ſhe ſo ſeverely ceprobated in France, 1 235. 

Engliſh language, likely to ſupercede the latin, i 
192. | 
* lake» its circumference, i 96. | 

Eſquimaux Indians, ſuppoſed remains of the co- 
lony of Vinland, 11 gr. 


EKEuphorbus, deſcription of his death, i 214. | 


Europe, when in its inſaney, i 28; contralt between 
it and America, i 151. : 
| - Expe - 


* 
* 
Y 
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- Expeditions, recital of two againl an Indian ne 
ii 110, et ſeg. 


F. 


Ferguſon, Colonel, defeated and killed, i 4 _ 7 

Filſon, John, his ſtate of Kentucky, ii 1; recom- 
mendations of the authenticity of his account, un- 
der the fignatures of Boon, Tood, #nd Harrod, ii 33 
not an inhabitant of the ſettlement, 11 5 goes thither 
in 1767, ii 7 ; obliged todecamp, ii 8; returns again in 
1769, with Colonel Boon and others, 15. deſcribes 
its ſituation and boundaries, 11 11, ef ſeq. its rivers, ii 123 
the nature of its ſoil, ii 15, et ſeg. its air and climate, 


ii 20, et ſeq. its ſoil and produce, 11,22 3 its quadrupeds, 


n 26, its inhabitants, ii 28, et /eq. its curioſities, 11 29; 
its different ſprings, 11 go, et ſeg. its curious ſepulch res, 
ii 32 ; its various rights of land, ii 35, et ſeg. its trade, 
11 37. 


Forbes, General, reſult of his capture of Fort Du 


Queſne, i 39. 


Foſſils, why of unaſcertained value, i 68. 

France, how politie and humane, go; her ſettle- 
ments in America, ib. et ſeq. cauſe of the war be- 
tween her and England, i 31; patriarchal manner in 
which her colonial ſubjects lived at Port Saint Vincent, 
140; conciliates the manners of the Savages, in Ame. 
rica, 1235; diffuſed amongſt them a more general 
knowledge of the uſe of fire arms, to render them 
more formidable to the whices, 15. when this ani- 
moſity ceaſed, th, 

Franklin, State of, an intended diſtinQion, i 84. 

Freemen, inſtances of their ſuperiority, over . 
149. | 
Friend, an accompliſhed military, lamentation over 
the 
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the loſs of one, i 214 his death compared to that of 
Kuphorbus, 1b. 


G 
Gallipolis, ſettlement of, deſcribed, i „ii 410 inereaſ- 


ing lin ſtrength, ii 123.— 


 Genaſee country deſcribed, 1 86. 
Geographers either 1 ignorant of Kentucky, or neg- 


ligently overlooking it, ii 5. 


Gtbbaway Indians deſcribed, ii 84. 

Gi:ity, Captain, inflames the ſavages againſt Colo- 
nel Boon, and his affociates, ii 91, - | 

Gordon, Colonel, his high opinion of the Weſ. 
tern limits of the Federal Empire of America, i 97; 


.deſcribes the manner of paſſing the falls of the Ohio, 
At. 


Grape, native, deſeribed. ! 168. 

Great bone Lick deſcribed, i 60. 
Greenland diſcovered by the Danes, 11 go. 
Green river deſcribed, i 67, ii 1g. 


H. 


Harland, Major, Killed in an action with the In- 


dians, ii 73. 
Harrod, Colonel . ſigns his recommendation 


of Filſon's ſtate of Kentucky, ii 3 


Henderſon, Mr. the reſult of his endeavours to 
eſtabliſh a colony at Kentucky, i 3g; ſituation of his 
grant, 167 ; purchaſer of lands at Kentucky, ii 10; his 
right diſputed by the State of Virginia, who, not- 


vickſtanding, rewarded him for his acquiſitions, 15. 


Henriade, the reaſons why it has been ſo little read, 

1 185, 
* Earl of, account preſented to him of 
the 


EN £5; - 


the various and important public advantages to be 
drawn from the country of the Ohio, i 103. 

Holden, John, accompanies Colonel Boon, in . 
of Kentucky, ii 48. 

Holder, Captain, defeated at the head of his party, 
againſt the davages, ii 7I. 

Holſtan, country of, its fituation, i 42 ; deſcribed, 
471. 

Homer, his idea of the reſult of ſlavery, i 183; 

-quoted, 1 214. | 

Hunter, Dr. his opinion concerning the Mam- 
mouth, 1204 ; of certain bones of an immenſe ſize, 
ii 3 

_ lake, its circumference, i 96. 


Tbberville, how it might be rendered the ceatre 
of the Weſtern trade, 1i 46, 

Iceland deſcribed by the Danes, ii go. 

Icelanders, their ſettlement at Vinland, 1i gr, 

Jefferſon, Mr. his remarks on population, 1 9oʒ on the 
numbers of emigrants, 191 ; his account of the inun- 
dations of the Ohio, i 113 ;a man of erudition, i 114 ; 
but ſuperficial and attached to his own theories, ib. 
quoted, i 126 ; obſervations concerning his tables -n 
average heat and cold, 1130; his ideas of the 
vernment of Virginia, 1157, et ſeq. when adopting Go 
ſeatiments of Mr. Burke, i 160 ; his prejudices againſt 
the Negroes, 1175, et ſeq. comparatively inferior in ge- 
nius to Phillis I bately, 1185 ; too ſevere on Ignatius 
Sancho, 1186; how miſtaken with reſpe& to Terence, 
1187 ; his humane and candid remarks on t he rela- 
tive ſituation of a maſter and ſlave, 1b. yet thinks the 
African a being between the Oran-Outang, i 188; his 
long deſignation of the Carolina ground-nut, i 197; 
his opinion concerning the Mammouth, 1 204. 


Vor. II. R Jeruſa- « 
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Jeruſalem delivered, reaſons why it has been ſo 
little read, i 185. | | | 

Illinois country deſcribed, i 40. 

IIlionis river deſcribed, i 96. 

Indian chief, Old, his obſervations ' to Colonel 
Boon, on ſigning Colonel Henderſon's deed, ii 97. 

Indian nations, cauſe of their decreaſe in popula- 

tion, 1 29; maſſacre the firſt ſettlers i 32;engagedagainſt 
the army of Colonel Lewis, i 33 ; their conceſſions in 
conſideration of former maſſacres, i 46; notwithſtand- 
ing, they, in part, renew, 1 54; at war with the ſet- 
tlers, i 49; how ſuffering by intoxication, 1 8; ; treat- 
ment of the vanquiſhed, ii 68; one ſhot in the mo- 
ment after he had killed his enemy, ii 71; fend am- 
baſſadors to General Clarke, ii 77 ; names of thoſe 
preſent at the Piankaſhaw council, ii 83; various na- 
tions of them deſcribed, ii 84, et ſeg. their perſons, ha- 
bits, and various ornaments, ii 94; their warlike in- 
Kruments, ii 96 ; their great dexterity in uſing them, 
ib. their genius, diſpoſition and conſtitution, 26. et 
ſeg. their generous allowance for miſchiefs done dur- 


ing intoxication, ii 97; their natural eloquence, 26, 


their modes of living, ib. their domeſtic utenſils, 
ii g8; their religion and its accompanying ceremonies 
and feſtivals, ib, et ſeg. their feaſt for the recovery 
of the ſick, ii 100; their laws againſt adultery and 


murder, ib. their forms of marriage, 11101 ; the fla- 


very of their women, ib. power of their kings, ib. 


their mutual wars, 15. their cruel treatment of their 
"captives, 15. | 


Indians, Huron, deſcribed, ii 86. 
Introduction, iii. | 
Invention, what the moſt powerful ſtimulus to the 


exerciſe of it, i 69. . 


Julian 


the 


ian 
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Julian the Emperor, his opinion of the winters in 
France, i. 77. 

Juriſprudence, advantageous reſult of its ſimpli- 
city and ſtrength, 1 36. 

| Kaims, Lord, contends that climates aſſimilate fo- 
reigners to natives, 1 179. 

Kakaſky Indiaus deſcribed, ii 87. 8 | 

Kalm touches upon the natural hiſtory of Ameri- 
ca, 1 201, 

Kanhaucary, Great, when the lettlements at the 
mouth of it commeaced, ii 122. 

Kanhaway, Great river, deſcribed, 15 5. wagni- 
tude of the obſtru Tions againſt its navigation, i 
110. 

S country near it deſcribed, ii 
1.1 — 

Kennaway, Great river, deſcribed, ii 14. 

Kennaway, Litile River, deſcribed, i 54. 

Kentucky, ſettlement of, aſtoniſhing that it ſhould 
be admitted as a ſeparate ftate in the Federal Go- 
vernment of America, i Introduction iii; its ſudden 
riſe, 1 vi; an object of contention between the In- 
dians and Americans, i vii; its inhabitants petition 
the United States to remonſtrate with Spain, upon 
the obſtruftioa of the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, 


i xv; the parity and manlineſs of the ſentiments 
which the petition contains, 25. its peopling encou- 


raged by Virginia, 1 33; the river deſcribed, 15. 
deſcription of the varivus lands, their allotmeats, 
how contracted for, and how purchaſed or obtained, 
i 35, & ſeq. commiſſioners ſent to adjuſt the claims 
of the-fetclers, 1 36; when conſidered as an eſtab- 
liſned fertlement, 127; ſtrange deſcription of its 
boundaries, 2b. formed in fart, by pre-emption rights, 
141; the Keyſtone of fettletaents npon the waters 
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of the Miſliippi, i 41; number of emigrants re- 
ſorting thither, 25. receives a general court from the 
State of Virginia, 2b. its roads more opened to ad- 
mit carriages, i 45; augmented in its numbers, 15. 
inclined to Independence, 15. reaſons for deferrin 
an application to be taken into the Federal Govern- 
ment, i 45; ſecure in deſpite of ſurrounding wars, 
1-49; agreement for itz admiſſion into the Federal 
Union, 1 50; its population, and natural and artifi- 
cial productions, i. 52, et ſeq. advantageous courſe of 
its rivers for the purpoſes of land-carriage, 1 1. 533 
- beights of its perpendicular precipices, i. 62; wine 
made from its native grape, i 68; abounds in foils, 
1b. hut is in want of chymiſts and mineraliſts, ib. its 
ſoil favourable to hemp and Indian corn, i 100; 
and to filk and cotton, i 101 ; excellence of its ſheep 
and wool. i 102; its Soil ſprings deſcribed, i 121, 
& ſeq. its various mines, minerals, and quarries, i; 
x24 ; its different ſprings, i 1263 its climate, ib. ad- 
vantage from having neither marſhes nor bogs, i 
130; Stattons of its inhabitants deſcribed, ii 132; 
their log-houſes, 1 33; their modes of cultivation, 
1 134; and the variety of their abundant reſources, 
7b, fortunate conſequences accruing to it from an 
acceſſion of emigrants, i 135; their occupation and 
paſtimes, i 137 ; their uſual beverage, i 139; their 
teveral routes, ib. modes of tranſporting baggage, 1 
140; expence of travelling, i 1141; prices of provi- 
ſions, i 142; its diſtances from other ſettlements, 1 
144; ralue of land, for purchaſe, i 145; prepara- 
tions and acquiſitions neceſſary upon taking poſleſ. 
| ſion of it, i 146; abundance which muſt enſue,1 147 
laws, government, and religion deſcribed, 1 1533 
ſtate of it by Filſon, ii 1; either not known, or ne- 
glected by the geographers, i ii 5; who the fiſt white 
man 
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man that diſcovered it, ii 6; called, by the Indians, 
the d ark and bloody ground, ii 7; inſpecting houſes 
for tobacco eſtabliſhed within it, ii 11; character of 
its inhabitants, ii 28, et ſeg. its religious ſects, ii 29 ; 
its curioſities, 15. how riſing from a howling wilder- 
neſs to a flouriſhing and ſplendid ſettlement, ii 48; 
a ſevere winter there, ii 70; why conceived to have 
been anciently inhabited by the Welſh, ii 92; en- 
trenchments there, of the mode of raiſing which the 
Indianswere ignorant, ii 93; its burial grounds per- 
haps bearing a reſemblanee to ancient Britiſh remains, 


2b, how pollefled of the four natural qualities neceſ- 


ſary to promote the happineſs of a country, ii 102; 
the various reaſons why it ſhould univerſally attra& 
the attention of mankind, ii 103; conſequences like- 
ly to. accrue to it from the recital of its happineſs, 
15. the inhabitants adviſed to imitate the political 
conduct of Lycurgus, Locke, Penn, and Waſhing- 
ton, ii 104; and to introduce manufactures from 
their own internal reſources, 15. reaſons for ſuppoſing 
that, probably their country will be inhabited by 
the firſt people the world ever knew, ib. ſecurity of 
the ſettlements from a cordon of troops, extending 
upon the Weſtern fide of the Ohio, 26. 

Kentucky river deſcribed, ii 13. . 

Kethtippaca-Munck, the town of it deſtroyed 
ii 113; delcribed with the adjoining country, ii 120. 
Kickapoo deſcribed with the adjoining country, 
11 120. 

Kickapoo Indians deſeribed, ii 87. 

7. | L 


Lake, an extraordinary ſubterraneous, ii 1c6, 
Lakes, American, their vaſt magnitude, i 97 
Lakes of the wood deſcribed, i 96. 
Law, Mr, miſcarriage of his ſcheme, 1 gt» 
R 3 Lead 
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Lead mine, i 68. . 
Learning, one reſult of its ſuperabnndance, i 154. 
Lewis, Colonel, engaged againſt the Indians, i 33. 
Lewis, General, proceeds to Kentucky, ii 9; pur- 
chaſes land there, 76. | 

Lexington, remains of fortifications in its neigh- 
bourhoad, ii 93; and of earthen veſſels, a manufac- 
ture unknown to the Indians, 15. 

Liberty, its charms, i 66; the numerous bleſſings 
which it has confered on mankind, i 107. | 

Lick, a, deſcribed, 1 60. | 

Licking creek deſcribed, i 59. 

Licks, extraordinary curioſities, ii 31. 

Limeſtone, fertility, abundance, and beauty of this 
part of the country, 1 57. 

Linnzus, an inſtance of his literary merit, i 192, 

Locke teaching the doctrine of toleration, ii 104. 

Logan, Colonel, haſtens to join Colonel Boon with 
2 reinforcement, 11 73. 

Long Hunters penetrate the mountains of the wil- 
derneſs, i 32. 

Long-Ifland deſcribed, i gr. 

Long-Iſle Indians deſcribed, ii 87. 

Long-Knite, expreſſion of the Savages, meaning, 

Louis xiv. one of the conſequences of his ambi- 


tion, i 30. 


Louiſiana, ſettl:ments of, deſcribed, i 40; the key 


„f Mexico, i 94. 


Louiſville deſcribed, i 65. a 

Luſiad, the reaſons why it has been ſo little read, 
1185. b 1 
Lycurgus baniſhing covetouſneſs and the love of 


old, 11 104. 
. = Mack- 
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Mackbride, the firſt white man that aiſcovered 
Kentucky, 11 6, 

 M'Macken, Dr. James, propoſes to conſtruct boats 
ſo that they ſhall be propelled by the force of me- 
chanical powers, 11 43: 

Madoc, Piince of Wales, why ſuppoſed to have 
founded a colony up the Miſſouri, ii i. 

Mallet, his report from the ancient Icelandic Chro- 
nicles, ii 91. 

Mammouth, immenſe ſize of its bones, i 60; opi- 
nions concerning it, by Buffon, Hunter, Cline, and 
Jefferſon, i 204. 

Manlineſs of character degenerating proportionally 
with the ſervility of countries, Introduction, x. 

Maple tree, productive of the fineſt ſugars under 
care and management. i 117; its nature and power 
of ſupply deſcribed, 15. 

Marriages, late and unfrequent cauſe a flowneſs of 
population, i 93: | 

Mawmee Indians defcribed, ii 86. 

Meaſures (probably ſucceſsful) adopted for termi- 
nating the Indian war, 1 213. 

Miami, Great River, deſcribed, 1 78, 

Michigan, Lake, um near it deſcrib:d, i 87 
et ſeq. 

Militia, its advantages, 1 42. 

Mingo, Nation deſcribed, 11 85. 

Miſſouri, the, a more powerful ſtream than the 
NMiſſiſſippi, i 113 ; how far navigable, 7b. its adjacent 
colony ſuppoſed to have been founded by Macdoc 
Prince of Wales, ii 91. 

NMiſſiſſippi, its navigation obſtructed by Spain, In- 
troduction, iv; advantages of its frequent turning, 
1108; eligibility of its navigation beyond that of a- 


ny 
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ny other channel, ib. how far navigable, i 118; 


when its inundations commence, i115; being central 
is proper for the ſeat of government, i note y. deſ- 
cribed, ii 40; its nav mes: declared by the eighth 
article of Definitive reaty, free and open to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the 
United States of America, ii 43. 

Morſe and all other writers take their Inform 
tion, concerning Kentucky, from Filſon, Introduce. - 
tion, xxv. 

Muſcle ſhoals, their ſettlements deſcribed, i 42. 
| Muſkingum, ſettlement formed upon it, i 49; 
deſcribed, 1 78, * 


Nations, migrating, how impreſſed with the cha- 
raters of its New State, 1 179. 


Navigation, one of its conſequences, i 29; why . 


- the a& of it continued devious until after the lapſe 


of ſeveral centuries, 1 107. 
Negro, his intrepid defence againſt the ſavages, ii 
6. 
: Negroes, their proportion, muſcular ſtrength and 
athletic powers, i 181; cauſes of their odour, 15. 
New York, ſtate of, deſcribed, 191 ; the aſſem- 
bly of it paſt an act for removing all obſtructions, 
between Hudſon's River, and Lake Ontario, i 110. 
Niagara, probable ſurren.ter of its fort likely to 
increaſe the ſettlements upon the borders of the Lake 


Erie, i 88; of material importance to Great Bri- 


tain, 211, 
| O. | | 
Oak, Live Virginia, ſo abundant and ſo eſtimable 
that it would prove equal to the cenſtruftion of a 
navy ſuperior ta the maritime ſtrength of all Europe 


combined together, note, end Volume i. 


Officer, 
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Officer, his great duties, i 211. | 

Ohio, extreme fertility of its neighbouriag lands, 
I 49; where it riſes and how far it runs, i 51; the 
country adjacent to it deſcribed, i 86; its productions 
and navigation, i 97, & ſeg. multiplicity and impor- 
tance of its local advantages, i 104, et ſeq. mode of 
deſcending its ſtreams, i 10, ; its rapids no obſtruc- 
tion in high water, to boats going down the river, 1 
111; diſtance and time of deſcending down it, i 114, 

et ſeq. when its inundations commence, i 115; fur- 
ther deſcription of it, ii 12; table of diſtances be- 
tween its mouth and Pittſburgh, ii 108; its current 
deſcribed, 11 39. 

Oragon, one of the four moſt capital rivers of 
America, i 247, note y. 

Orleans, New, likely to prove a great commercial 
city, 1 42. 

Owl, Great, its ſurpriſing noiſe, ii 26, 

Ozaw Indians deſcribed, 11 87. 

| gf 

Page, Mr. figns a certificate in favour of Mr. Rum- 
ſey's invention for carrying a boat againlt the ſtream 
by the influence of ſteam, 1 106. 

Paris, treaty of it, in 1763, ceſſions which the En- 
gliſh obtained by it, i 39- 

Partridge, a name given by the Americans to 
quails, 11 26. 

Peace concluded between the United States and 
the Indians, i 46. 

Penn, William, founds a city of Brethren, ii 104, 

Pennant, his opinion concerning the peopling of 
America, 1 27; touches upoa the natural hiſtory of 
America, 1 201. 

Pennſylvania deſcribed, i 92; its population, i 
93. 
p Phea- 
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| Pheaſant, aname given by the Americans to grouſe, 
ii 2 

Philadelphia, its infancy and flouriſhing maturity 
witneſſed by one man, Introduction, i xi; roads and 
diſtances from it, by land, to the Falls of the Ohio, 
ii 108; roads and diſtances from thence to Pittſburgh, 
1 110. 

Piankaſhaw, Council, minutes of and ſpeeches, ii 
79. et ,. 

Pinburgh, ſtate of the country by which it is ſur- 
; rounded, i 58; table of diſtances between it and the 
mouth of the Ohio, ii 108. 

Plants, American, botanically deſcribed, i 193. 

Politics, the ſyſtem which blends them with reli- 
gion baneful, i 25, 

Population, flowneſs of it, how cauſed, i 93. 

Pautawattamies (Indians) deſcribed, ii 87. 

PowePs mountain, its horrible aſpe&, ii 55. 

Pow tomac, puerile to, make it the ſeat of govern. 
ment, i 114. 

Preface to Filſon's ſtate of Kentucky, ii 3. 

Prieſtcraft, its pernicious influe nce, 1 26. 

Printing, why not invented until after the lapſe 
of ſeveral centuries, 1 107. 

Pruſſia, late king of, his juſt remark concerning 
ſecurity in war, 1 212. 
Parity in the body and virtue in the ſoul com- 


pared, 1 96. 
Quebec deſcribed, 1 2 
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| Rankin, Mr. Paſtor to the Anabaptiſts at Ken 
| tucky, 11 29. 

Rapids, ſituation and Falls of the, deſcribed, 1 64, 
Red River deſcriþed, 11 13, 
TS, Religion, 


INS Ex: 203 ; 


Religion, the ſyſtem which blends it with politics 

baneful, i 25, 

Rice, David, a paſtor to the A Ken- 

N 11.29. 

Ri vers, ſmall, their inundations not periodical, i 

115: 

Roads, extraordinary, made by the Buffaloes, ii 
o. 

is Rocky River, land near it deſcribed, ii 121. 

Rumſey Mr. of Virginia, his invention for ca 

ing a Boat againſt the itream by the influence of 

ſteam, i 105. | 


_Rye-graſs, the deſcribed, i 59. 
8. 


Saint Clair. General, eſtimable character, i 211; 
.the great object of his expedition, i 212; defeated 
by the Indians, ib. from what probable cauſes, tb, 
amount and nature of his army, note ff. 
Saint Clair, Lake, its.circumference, i 96. 
Saint Pierre River, the fine country near it def. 
-cribed, note y. 

Salt, proceſs of making it, i 121. 

Salt River deſcribed, i 66, 1 ii 13. 

Salt ſprings, what called, i 60; how formed, 15. 

Schuyler, General, inſtrumental to the removal of 
all the obſtructions between Hudſon's River and 
Lake Ontario, i 110; his vaſt eſtate, 15. 

Scott, General, his expedition ſucceſsful, i 214. 
; Slave- trade, obſevations concerning it, i 174, et 

| fog its abolition not likely to be promoted becauſe 

numbers may have relinquiſhed the uſe of ſugar, i 
191. 
| V3 
ie, American, botanically deſcribed, 1 193, & 


es. TEST Tri ibes, 
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=” Tribes. Sg enumeration of them od their- ro- 
"Gdences, i i 215. 


3 775 Colonel, killed in an . with che lad. 
ans, ii 73. 
D.: 


Uchee Indians Wa, ii 55 
V. 


Virginia, State of, ene the peopling of Ken- 
tucky, ii 322. 
Virtue in the ſoul and purity in the body compar- 
d, 98 | | 
W. 
Walden's mountain, its terrible aſped, ii 35. 
Waſhington, General, figns a certificate in fayoar 
of Mr. Rumſey's invention for carrying a boat a- 
Bainſt the ſtream by the influence of ſteam, | 11 106. 
Welſh, why conceived to have inbabired Kentuc= 
ky, 11 91. 
Weſtern: waters, number of ſouls upon them, i 
89; their 1 increaſe, I 90. 


6 4.64 
„ 8. | Sad. 


